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A COOL BARGAIN 


We're all out of 

used hammocks, canned 

mint juleps, and 

collapsible swimming pools, 
but we've a real COOL offer 
for you... A FIFTEEN-MONTH 
SUBSCRIPTION to JUBILEE 
(regular rate $5.00) plus 

a@ FREE copy of 

THE LETTERS OF ERIC GILL 
(list price, $5.00)—both for 
ONLY $5.00, the price of either. 
Come to think of it, the offer 
will carry you through 


next summer too. 


(Why read JUBILEE? . . . Because 

it has consistently shown itself to 

be a magazine of quality by winning, in 
its first three years of existence, nine 
first prizes, four other prizes 

in the yearly National Catholic 

Press Association Competition. 


What’s coming in JUBILEE? ... Articles 
on psychiatry and Catholicism, new 
Mexican writing, the primitive 
Church, fund-raising in the Catholic 
parish, the Edith Stein Guild, the 
Puerto Ricans, Chicago Catholics, 
PLUS: more on education, the Church 
in America, the Byzantine rites, art & 
architecture, and many other subjects.) 
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To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my subscription to JUBILEE 
at the special summer rate of $5.00, and 
send me my free copy of The Letters of 
Eric Gill. 


( Payment enclosed [] Please bill me 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ This issue of JUBILEE is thicker and heavier be- 
cause it combines the July and August numbers. 
The reasons for this are many: it gives JUBILEE’s 
editors (some of whom have not had proper vaca- 
tions for several years) the chance for a few weeks 
rest; it enables our subscription department to keep 
up with those subscribers who move about rapidly 
(some of them have a different address for each of 
the three summer months) ; and it will allow us to 
catch up with our mailing schedule so that starting 
with the September issue, JUBILEE will arrive on the 
20th of the preceding month. We think that this 
double issue contains an unusually rich amount of 
material. In it is a unique report on the situation 
in Viet Nam (including a moving account of the 
trial of a village leader in Vietminh) ; a portfolio of 
drawings by a young artist; a vivid account of what 
a credit union has meant to a New York parish; a 
pictorial report on the Military Ordinariate, the 
world’s largest diocese; a biographical account of 
Charles de Foucauld, the one-time soldier and roué, 
whose conversion and austere life has meant so 
much to priests and laymen today; a report on a 
mysterious Russian priest who is suspected of being 
a Soviet agent; a discussion of the Catholic vote by 
“Potomacus,” JUBILEE’S astute political analyst; 
and a frank analysis of Marquette’s new look, the 
result of some severe soul-searching by the Univer- 
sity’s directors, who have long felt that a large part 
of Catholic education in this country is marked with 
a 19th century parochialism. None of these articles 
descend to what magazine editors like to call “sum- 
mer reading” (for some vague reason most editors 
always feel that their audiences suffer a decline of 
IQ between June and September), but they are all 
challenging and stimulating and will give JUBILEE’s 
readers plenty to think about. 


@ A FREE OFFER: Each summer thousands of 
Americans come to New York on vacation, on busi- 
ness or to attend conferences and summer schools. 
Many of them have never been in the city before 
and are often at a loss about what to see and where 
to go. As a public service we have made up a list of 
places of special interest to our readers. It’s free, 


but you must enclose a self-addressed envelope. 
Write to Dep’t L, at JUBILEE. 


@ WHAT ABOUT ART? ... After the appearance 
of each issue we always receive angry letters from 
our readers, half of them protesting the “art” in 
JUBILEE, the other half protesting the anti-art com- 
ments in the Letters to the Editor column. The edi- 
tor, a.serious-minded man, takes these letters to 
heart: he has considered abandoning anything 
“modern”—but that’s only half of the problem: 
many of the objectionable items are by old masters 
—Siennese, Florentine, Flemish, Byzantine, etc. If 
the readers don’t like the works that gave pictorial 
nourishment to their Church for so many centuries, 
what is left? The editor sometimes thinks of falling 
back upon what is known as “St. Sulpice art” (to 
avoid using another term which would give offense 
to JUBILEE’s friends in lower Manhattan), but the 
choice is horrendous, and the only alternative is 
to publish no art at all, a decision that is obviously 
not practical. The editor appeals to the readers: if 
you don’t like JUBILEE’s art, tell him what you like. 
What do you think is better than Alexis Khoury’s 
pen and brush drawings (pages 17-20), Donald 
Bolognese’s illustrations (pages 52-55) or the out- 
rageous diabolical lion on page 57. Send the edi- 
tor an avalanche of clippings, tear sheets, sketches, 
paintings, holy cards . .. If we get enough responses, 
we'll run a reader’s art page. 


@ A REQUEST: Two of JUBILEE’s staff are helping 
an interracial furniture cooperative get into produc- 
tion. The purpose of the cooperative is to make 
simple, but well built furniture of good woods, with 
the best standards of craftsmanship. The coopera- 
tive is starting on a modest basis: it has about ten 
members, almost no money, and needs some basic 
equipment. If you have any of the following types 
of tools and would like to donate them to the co- 
operative, please notify JUBILEE’s editor, 377 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16 (or telephone MU 4-3397). 
What is needed: wood lathe, arbor saw, lathe tool 
set, grinding stone, plane, work tables, wood clamps, 
saws, steel square, power sander. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
AUSTRIA 


Vienna 

There is nothing in the United States, or 
for that matter anywhere, to compare with 
the Viennese cafe or the Austrian gasthaus 
("guest house," i.e., restaurant). Here 
the real character of the Austrian people 
and, to a considerable extent, what is left 
of their Catholic tradition, are dis- 
played. 

The cafe and the gasthaus are rarely one 
and the same institution. Americans us- 
ually find themselves eating their dinner 
in a gasthaus and then crossing the street 
to take their coffee and cake in a cafe. In 
the gasthaus, with its traditional benches 
and tables, fine, hand-made woodwork and 
friendly tile stove, you can order wiener 
schnitzel or Hungarian goulash and wash it 
down with a glass of beer. Because Austrian 
wage scales are low (28c an hour for un- 
skilled or semi-skilled labor), food is 
cheap: one can eat a robust meal in a gast- 
haus for as little as 35c, a full steak din- 
ner for well under a dollar. It is a real 
pleasure to sit there of an evening and 
observe workingmen, after a hard day, relax 
contentedly over a glass of beer and 
discuss politics and life. Television is 
still at least a year away in Austria, and 
probably will not make any real dent for 
several years. AS aresult, conversation is 
still a genuine art. 

In the more modern, cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere of the cafe, you can eat the world- 
famous Viennese pastry or very rich Italian 
ice cream, and accompany it with Arabian 
mocca or Italian espressoe You can also 
order a mixed drink or a Coca-Cola, and put 
your money in a juke-box to hear Rosemary 
Clooney singing "Tenderly" or listen to 
"Rock Around the Clock," a current hit in 
Vienna. 

Nearly all cafes and gasthauser have mag- 
azine and newspaper racks for the use of 
their patrons ; in one I counted 45 publica- 
tions of varying quality, including sev- 


eral foreign onese Some cafes are famous 
as literary centers frequented by writers, 
playwrights and actors. In others, espe- 
cially in small towns and villages, choir 
rehearsals are held in winter when the par- 
ish is too poor to heat the church or parish 
hall. Many singing clubs, student discus- 
sion-groups and other organizations meet 
in cafes or gasthauser, and they are often 
used as classrooms for adult education 
courses in political science, sociology, 
home economics, arts and crafts or reli- 
gion. I have seen both cafes and gasthauser 
sponsor art exhibits or stage talent con- 
tests to screen candidates for a forthconm- 
ing play, opera or concert. 


Especially in Vienna, one frequently 
sees people of all ages studying music 
scores in a cafe. Every week during the 
season a music-lover in Vienna has four or 
five operas and six or seven concerts to 
choose from; prices start at 35c. Aftera 
performance the audience cheers the sing- 
ers and musicians with as much enthusiasm 
as an American crowd at a World Series game. 
(In Vienna I saw teenagers mob a man on a 
street corner, begging for autographs. 
"Movie star?" I asked. "No, that's Schnei- 
derhan, the great violinist." A placard in 
one cafe proudly boasts: "Beethoven vis- 
ited here while working on his Eroica 
Symphony." ) 

Few cafes or gasthauser are so poor that 
they don't provide live music, at least on 
Saturday nights. The gasthaus or the wine- 


- cellar is likely to feature old-style Vien- 


nese waltzes (Johann Strauss will always 
be a hit in Austria), gypsy music or zither 
players. One well-known zither player, An- 
ton Karras, runs an over-priced and highly 
commercialized place where he still cashes 
in on his theme for the Graham Greene movie 
"The Third Man." At the breathtakingly 
beautiful wine-gardens in the Vienna woods 
or on the tops of the hills circling the 
city, old-time musicians compose songs and 
jokes as they go along. Many of these are 
designed to insult the customers, and soon 
everyone is laughing and joining in the 
singing—arm locked in arm, all swaying 
with the music. This is Gemutlichkeit, and 
it is unforgettable. 

If the cafe and gasthaus reveal something 
about the Austrian character, their atmos- 
phere and decor are also a commentary on 
the people's religious life. One of the 
first things which strikes the foreigner's 
eye is that many of these places have Cath- 
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olic names: "Cafe of the Twelve Apostles," 
"Eye of God Gasthaus," "Mary Help of Chris- 
tians Eating Place," "Restaurant of the 
Holy Trinity." (One aptly-named restaurant 
in the Alps calls itself "Rest Stop of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.") Wine-cellars are 
often named after religious orders with 
ancient wine-making traditions: "Franzis- 
kaner Keller," “Augustiner Keller," "Pia- 
risten Keller." Frequently, especially in 
small villages, the entire facade of the 
chalet-style cafe or gasthaus building 
will be covered with an enormous painting 
of Saint Christopher, the Madonna or some 
religious scene. At the door one is greeted 
with "Gruss Gott." Almost every gasthaus 
has a large crucifix mounted in a prominent 
corner. During Advent there will be a large 
Advent wreath hanging from the center of 
the ceiling, and at Christmas there will be 
acrib. Over some doorways one will see the 
legend "K+M-+B 1956" written in chalk by 
the local priest when he visited the homes 
of the village on the feast of the Epiphany. 

But the "Gruss Gott," the religious 
paintings and the wayside shrines and pious 
customs of the countryside are only the 
residue of a once-vital Catholic tradi- 
tion. The visitor who gets more than a cas- 
ual look at the daily life of the Austrian 
people can't help but sense the wide gap 
between religion and life. 

Friday abstinence, for example, is com- 
pletely ignored in the gasthaus, as well as 
in the average Austrian home. Friday menus 
hardly ever list an adequate substitute 
for meat, nor do Austrians pay much atten- 
tion to Lenten fasting regulations, in 
spite of their intensive celebration of 
Fasching (Mardi Gras), when the cafes and 
gasthauser are brilliantly decorated and 
when, on specified evenings, customers 
come dressed in costumes and masks. 

On the Feast of Corpus Christi, with sim- 
ilar enthusiasm, bands, banners and crowds 
of singing, gaily-costumed Austrians fol- 
low the Blessed Sacrament through the 
Streets. But closer inspection reveals 
that the costumes are seedy, the banners 
musty, the music squeaky and the art in the 
churches (a heavy mixture of baroque and 
rococo) covered with dust and dirt. This is 
Symbolic of religion in Austria—dull and 
dry. At Mass one rarely sees anyone except 
old, old ladies with black shawls, and a 
sprinkling of old men. Nine times out of 
ten the few young people one sees are Amer- 
ican tourists. 

In Klagenfurt, I heard a Capuchin monk 
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preach anxiously about these conditions. 
"I am going to talk," he began, “about a 
subject that is unpopular in Austria these 
days, namely, Christ. One seldom hears His 
name any more, except in cursing and swear- 
ing. Our people, especially our young peo- 
ple, have all but forgotten Him. But I am 
going to talk about Him all the same, like 
it or not. You leave Him out of your lives 
so completely. There is no meaning to mar- 
riage any more in Austria, no meaning to 
prayer, to family life, to devotions, to 
customs. Your lives are barrer. The only 
things in your empty heads are movies, 
clothes, motorcycles and cars. But I am go- 
ing to re-introduce Him to you. In case you 
have forgotten, His name is Christ." 

The monk's remarks about marriage and 
family life are borne out by the Austrian - 
Catholic weekly, Der Volksbote, which re- 
cently reported: "[Austria has] the lowest 
birth rate of all the lands of the earth, 
and we are heading fastest of all toward 
self-extirpation. We have the highest rate 
of race suicide in the world. We rank among 
those nations which have the greatest num- 
ber of divorces per thousand inhabitants." 
KNA, the authoritative German-Austrian 
Catholic news agency, reports that in Aus- 
tria deaths outnumber births by two to one, 
and that 52% (in Vienna, 65%) of married 
couples have no children under 14. One med- 
ical journalist estimates that there are 
about 160,000 abortions in Austria every 
year. 

In a Vienna cafe I spoke with a lovely 
15-year-old girl who told me her name, 
Renata. "That's a beautiful name," I said, 
"a Catholic name. It means 'Reborn.' Are 
you a Catholic?" "I guess so," she answered. 
"I was baptized and we pay the Church tax, 
but of course I never go to church." With 
her.was a man of about 40; when he left the 
table for a few minutes and stood at the 
door of the cafe, the girl kept looking in 
his direction while she spoke to me. "I have 
to watch him," she said. "He's my uncle. 
Whenever he's away from his wife, he chases 
after other women." Ther, abruptly, she 
added: "You know, I'm never, never going 
to get married." "Why not?" I asked. "Be- 
cause there are no good men any more. I just 
can't believe there are. Besides, I don't 
think there is such a thing as marriage. I 
don't believe it. I know what I'm going to 
doe I'm going to be hard and cold. It's 
better to live alone than to live the kind 
of life everybody else is living nowadays." 

Nor is the picture any better in the rural 





F 
brings a year of JUBILEE to 
a far-off missionary 


Each month we receive dozens of letters 
from missionaries asking for free subscrip- 
tions to JUBILEE. These requests come from 
priests, brothers and sisters scattered all 
over the world; others are from missionaries 
in the American South or in Indian terri- 
tory; some are from prison chaplains. We 
service as many as we can, but JUBILEE is 
not yet in a position to give large numbers 
of free subscriptions, so we’re asking our 
subscribers to do what they can to bring 
JUBILEE to an unknown missionary. A for- 
eign subscription costs $6; domestic $4. If 
you can’t afford a full subscription, please 
donate what you can to the fund. 

Missionary Fund 

JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 


0 Enclosed is $_______. to help bring suUBILEE to 
NEEDY MISSIONARIES. 
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areas. It is true that the old people still 
preserve such customs as the family Rosary, 
but the young are rebelling en masse against 
the old way of life. I spent a week witha 
baron and his family ina 17th-century cas- 
tle in the Alps. One of his servants, a 
pretty girl wearing an old-fashioned 
"Dirndl" dress, looked like the model for 
the peasant girl one sees on Austrian 
postage stamps. "Do you always wear that 
costume?" I asked her. "No," she said, 
"only on special occasions or when I go home 
to visit my parents. My father would beat 
me if he saw me in a modern dress or wearing 
lipstick. But when I go out, I dress mod- 
ern." For Christmas she asked the baron to 
give her a cocktail dress, and confided to 
me that she was saving to buy a motorcycle, 
"Why a motorcycle?" I asked. "Isn't that 
dangerous for a girl?" "Maybe," she re- 
plied, but I want a motorcycle because I 
want to travel. I want to go, go, go—fast. 
Speed is what I want." 

There is an alarming rejection of rural 
life. I spoke with a young farmer who conm- 
plained that he couldn't find a wife. 
Though he is good-looking, affable, and 
hard-working, and though he will soon in- 
herit the family farm, no girl wants hin. 
"All they want is somebody who works in an 
office and has atitle, no matter how insig- 
nificant," he said. "They don't want the 
old life." Many of his generation are head- 
ing for the cities; this constant migration 
is the only reason why Vienna, despite its 
low birth rate, is able to maintain a stable 
population figure. 

The sociologists and Catholic leaders I 
spoke to agreed with my observation that 
conditions like these are the rule, not the 
exception. But they also urged me not to 
judge Austria too harshly. "We are still 
reaping the results of Hitler, of the war, 
of the transition years," one of them said. 
"We changed too rapidly from an empire 
epitomized by the good old days of Emperor 
Franz Josef. And don't forget what we suf- 
fered during and after the war: severe 
bombings, ten years of occupation, enor- 
mous destitution, and the tremendous impact 
of American music, movies, soldiers, fash- 
ions, tourists. Not that all the changes 
are bad. But all of them have come so sud- 
denly and demand so great an adjustment 
that our people haven't yet learned to cope 
with them. The picture is gradually improv- 
ing. Instead of 11,000 people leaving the 
Church every year, there are now only 
4,000."—-Adolph Schalk 
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LETTERS TO 


CORPUS CHRISTI SCHOOL 

I was indeed dismayed to read in your 
hitherto delightful magazine [Creative 
Learning, May] that “the graduates of de- 
nominational schools had a_ second-rate 
education in their secular subjects . . .” 

Does Father Ford imply that Corpus 
Christi is the only Catholic school giving 
a first-rate education in the secular sub- 
jects? The evidence is very much against 
him. Or does he have statistics on the rec- 
ord of failures of Catholic high school 
products as compared with those from the 
public school? Has Mr. Reynolds ever 
competed at Columbia College with a grad- 
uate of Regis High School? I am sure 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, who is on 
your advisory board, could tell Mr. Reyn- 
olds quite a few interesting facts about 
that very wonderful Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart—which draws a 
great proportion of its student body from 
other Catholic schools. Her graduates seem 
extremely successful! 

Of course it would be quite pointless 
for me to renew my subscription to your 
magazine. You see, I am a product of this 
“second-rate” education, and so could not 
possibly understand your articles. 

Mrs, Freperick J. Hoppe 
River Edge, New Jersey 


@ Reader Hoppe quotes Father Ford 
out of context. His full quote: “During 
my years at Columbia I observed that 
the graduates of denominational schools 
had a second-rate education in their 
secular subjects. This was true of 
NEARLY ALL SCHOOLS under any denomi- 
national auspices” [emphasis added]. 
The qualifying phrase is important as 
establishing that Father Ford does not 
“imply that Corpus Christi is the only 
Catholic school giving a first-rate edu- 
cation in the secular subjects.” Further- 
more, it must be borne in mind that 
Father Ford was discussing denomina- 
tional education as it existed in 1935; 
most observers will agree that the 
Catholic educational system has made 
significant progress in the last 20 years. 


—Ep. 


It would be in keeping to write you month- 
ly, about the discerning and interesting 
contents of JUBILEE and its invariably at- 
tractive appearance. I do so this month 
because of the article about our school 
in the May issue. It requires an intelli- 
gent and selective mind to present, from a 
few visits, a cross-section of the character- 
istic features of any large enterprise. This 
Mr. Reynolds in the text and Mr. Kalischer 
in pictures have done clearly and accept- 
ably. They both have captured both the 
spirit and procedure of the school. It has 
been our aim to present, in its most in- 
clusive aspects, the solid and enriched 
opportunities of educational years, and to 
make obvious the place and power of re- 
ligion when integrated into a curriculum 
that unfolds with the best methods and 
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THE EDITOR 


the highest attainment. Congratulations for 
the unique and necessary place you have 
taken in Catholic journalism. 

(REvp.) Georce B. Forp, Pastor 

Corpus Christi Church 

New York, N. Y. 


I was especially attracted by the article 
titled Creative Learning, by Robert L. 
Reynolds in the May, 1956 issue. One of 
the main problems facing young teachers 
is that of discipline. This article shows 
that good discipline is not hard to main- 
tain if the students enjoy what they are 
doing. There are also many opinions on the 
different grading systems used throughout 
the nation. It was edifying to learn that 
although Corpus Christi School does not 
use a grading system not one person seems 
to object. The parents of the students re- 
spond to the invitations of the teachers to 
discuss the progress the children are mak- 
ing. Mr. Reynolds has handled this article 
very well and made it interesting even for 
those not engaged in the teaching profes- 
sion. 

CARMELLA NARDELLA 

Winona, Minn. 


THE BARONESS 

When I saw in the May JuBILEE that you 
had an article on Baroness de Hueck, I was 
delighted . . . until after I had read it and 
looked at the pictures. Such a disappoint- 
ment! 

The writer evidently missed the best 
part of Combermere. The happiness, peace 
and quiet, and the gayety of the staff 
workers seem to have completely escaped 
him. And how could a photographer go 
there and not take a single picture of that 
gorgeous natural scenery? Madonna House 
is situated right on the beautiful Mada- 
waska River, with towering trees along 
each bank. Certainly, a photo of Madonna 
House or its chapel, or some cheerful guests 
and workers, would have enhanced the 
story enormously, instead of the drab pic- 
tures shown. 

Luckily, hundreds of young people go 
up to Combermere each year, but I’m 
afraid any one reading of it for the first 
time in JUBILEE would have no inclination 
to do so. 

Gertruve D. HEALY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOLY WEEK LITURGY 
I particularly want to thank you for pub- 
lishing the complete new liturgy at Easter- 
time. I made a retreat at that time and 
found that my copy of JUBILEE was most 
helpful to follow. 
VinciE DiGiora 
Gloversville, New York 


I wish to compliment you on the April 
issue of JUBILEE and for the fine visual 
description of the Sacred Liturgy of Holy 
Week as portrayed by my good friend 
Monsignor Hellriegel. 

I am sure that this will do a great deal 
to promote even a better understanding of 
the rites of Holy Week and will enhance 


the wonderful spirit that was shown by our 

good people in the participation of the 
Liturgy of Holy Week... . 

* Joun P. Copy 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


THE CHALICE 


As one of the many thousand priests in 
America who was given a chalice by his 
family as an ordination gift, I was amused 
by Father Sallaway’s article [The Chalice, 
March] on the designing of his chalice— 
pardon, cup. Certainly I would be less 
surprised to see a gold dinner plate than 
to see a white enamel egg cup inset with 
diamonds. That’s what came to mind when 
I saw the picture, and when I read the 
mountains-are-in-labor article I was amazed 
to discover it took two to design it. I hope 
the good Bishop didn’t spare the holy 
chrism. 

FATHER JosEPH RIORDAN 

Staten Island, N. Y. 


Let’s hope you never do start maintaining 
the dreary standards foisted on the “Cath- 
olic majority.” You have a top-drawer pub- 
lication; how could anyone want you to 
go mediocre? 

Congratulations to Fr. George Sallaway 
and his artist. If more clergymen and lay- 
men had this reverent and thinking ap- 
proach to liturgical arts there would soon 
be little need of any “borrowed grandeur.” 
We could have a religious culture of our 
own times rather than relying on the Mid- 
dle Ages to express our spiritual ideas. 

Church goods and religious junk dealers 
have had a good thing with the art that 
should be our most resplendent. Before the 
hackles rise, let me add that not all com- 
mercial pieces are poor art; nor are all 
their producers about to run amuck the 
postal authorities. And neither do all mod- 
ern artists produce truly religious art. From 
six years of annual exhibits of the con- 
temporary art of all religions, we estimate 
that one of every three pieces will pass the 
jurors. 

We, too, find much to criticize in modern 
art, but even more in what has been pass- 
ing for religious art. We are doing some- 
thing about it: an attitude I would recom- 
mend to some of JUBILEE’s reader-critics 
of art. 

Pecc Correy CRUGER 
Vice President 
Ecclesiastical Arts Guild 
Detroit, Mich. 


AN APPEAL 


I am writing you this letter to ask for 
financial help. You see I go to Saint Peter’s 
Parochial School, Columbia, S. C. Our 
present school is a five-room building. Due 
to crowded conditions we are using the 
lunchroom, basement, office and rectory. 
Because we are centrally located the prop- 
erty is valuable. Our goal is $500,000. Any 
amount you could contribute will be ap- 
preciated and well used. Thank you. 
JoHNnNy BASHARA 
Columbia, S. C. 


@ Please send contributions to Sister 
M. Victor, Principal, Saint Peter’s 
School, 1513 Assembly Street, Colum- 
bia, S. C.—Ep. 
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At Phan Thiét in the Republic of Viet Nam, children who fled the Communist North play in one of the eight government 
refugee camps. The camps are cleaner, better planned and more attractively located than many established villages. 


AN AMERICAN IN VIET NAM 


A Jubilee reporter sees 
a new Asian republic 


moving toward stability 
by PETER WHITE 


Despite shattering events that filled the head- 
lines not so long ago and came very close to in- 
volving the U.S. in a shooting war, Viet Nam, the 
non-Communist state carved from what was once 
Indo-China, is still confused with Indonesia by 
most Americans. There is no excuse for Americans 
to exclude this part of the world from their con- 
cern. The South Viet Nam Republic of ten million 
people is receiving $320 million in aid from the 
United States this fiscal year, which shows that the 
American government cares. And this little country 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 





south of the 17th parallel is the area of operation 
for a most dramatic performance by NCWC’s 
Catholic Relief Services, which have rendered some 
eighteen million acts of assistance to date and have 
accelerated their work so that from now on they 
will be doing more in any one three-month period 
than they achieved in all the time since they set 
up shop in Saigon in 1950. 

The story of the 862,000 refugees—most of them 
Catholics—who fled the Communists in the north 
has been told many times in the Catholic and secu- 
lar press, but it is impossible to grasp what it 
represents in terms of human suffering, individual 
courage, economic sacrifice, economic burden on 
the host country and mass political indictment of 
the brutality of the Communist system. (The inter- 
views on pages 12 and 13 of this issue give a faint 
idea of what the Viet Namese have experienced.) 
I visited many refugee camps and talked with a 
brave young priest who had recruited 30,000 Cath- 


olics in the north to cast their lot with him and | 
come south for a new life and a fair chance that 7 
they would be shielded from the terror they all 3 
saw closing in on them. I have spent hours study- q 
ing documents concerned with the great “Exodus,” ~ 
as it is called, but I have not even begun to take | 


it in. 


Diem takes over 


We have other reasons to care about Viet Nam, | 
American foreign policy is on trial there more ~ 
dramatically than elsewhere. It has helped work 
a political miracle. In 1954, we elected to back 
Ngo Dinh Diem—a man with so many counts 
against him that the more political science one 
knew, the more outrageous was the idea that Diem 
French intervention in Indo-China—symbolized by the graves of could even survive, let alone succeed. He was ap- 
two officers of a F rench-Spanish army sent in 1858 to aid pointed in the throes of military defeat and geo- 
Annamite Christians—lasted almost a century. é : ot : : 
graphical partition by the discredited playboy em- 
peror, Bao Dai, operating by remote control from 
the Riviera. When Diem took office, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army flaunted his disloyalty. 
The police were dominated by the Binh Xuyen, a 
gang of hoodlums who also controlled organized 
gambling and vice. Great sections of the area 
which the unfortunate new president was supposed 
to govern were ruled absolutely by the Cao Dai 
and the Hoa Hao—weird, quasi-religious sects with 
private armies and their own system of levying 
taxes. There were only a small number of Viet- 
namese with enough education and experience to 
help, and very few of them were willing to identify 
themselves with the government in this impossible- 
looking situation. 

Yet in the space of a year the sects have been 
subjugated in one way or another; the army and 
police have proven their loyalty; Ngo Dinh Diem 
has been confirmed by referendum as President of 
the Republic after repudiating Bao Dai; national 
elections have been held for a constituent assembly, 
which is now debating a constitution. The govern- 
oie ment is master of all its territory and is engaging 
a THAN TANG in resettlement and reclamation projects in sections 


yd CHUNG IFLR / where a few months ago no one was allowed to 


travel without armed escort. 

00 CARE cwunt q Though it is seldom admitted, the Republic of 
Viet Nam has inherited from the hated and disap- 
pearing French tremendous assets that are facili- 
tating its advance toward national self-realization: 
fine roads, plantations, railways and a school sys- 
tem. But French colonial policy took care to keep 
the country a source of raw materials for French 


Pro-Communist Polish members of the international team 
supervising execution of the 1954 Geneva Armistice—here 
talking with an Indian member of the Commission—have been 
accused of favoring the frequent Vietminh truce violations. 





CARE parcels from America, given through the IRC 

along with other U.S. aid, have helped Diem’s position. This boy’s elbow was deliberately shattered § 
Communist troops whose position he had reported 

8 Viet Namese forces. He can never use the arm agai 
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industry and a market for French manufactured 
goods. This colonialism, plus ten years of war, 
have left the economy horribly maimed and lop- 
sided. Though able to feed itself and still export 
food, Viet Nam lacks technicians who could help 
industrialize the country and reduce the dangerous 
4 to 1 ratio of imports to exports. 

There are about 1,450,000 Catholics in all Viet 
Nam, of whom 1,000,000 are in the south, 55% 
of them refugees from the north. Catholicism, first 
introduced in the 16th century, had much greater 
success there than elsewhere in Asia: Portuguese, 
Spanish .and.. French missionaries found natives 
who welcomed the Church and who in subsequent 
persecutions proved willing to die for it by the 
thousands. These repressive campaigns culminated 
in great massacres and expropriations under the 
Annamite Emperor Tu-Duc about a hundred years 
ago, when a third of the native clergy, 100 Anna- 
mite nuns and 5,000 laymen were put to death 
and 40,000 more (out of a total Catholic popula- 


~ 


In a rally in Saigon’s Sports Arena part of a crowd of 2,000 
ex-Communists, who had publicly torn up their Vietminh 
banners, wave striped flags of the South Viet Nam Republic. 
Though these ceremonies are staged by the government to 
bolster support, the participants show convincing sincerity. 


A refugee family sets up home in the ruins of a thrice-bombed seminary near Qui Nohn. The abandoned seminary is now a 
hospital for “Operation Brotherhood,” a relief project organized by Filipino architect Oscar Arellano, to care for seriously ill 
Viet Namese. Filipino volunteers—doctors and nurses—perform major operations using U. S. equipment and donated drugs. 
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tion of 300,000) died of ill treatment, misery and 
starvation. The survivors had all their possessions 
confiscated. Emperor Tu-Duc loved to write poetry, 
and his published works are preserved in a little 
shrine at his tomb in Hué, along with the desk and 
study near the lily-pond where he used to find in- 
spiration for pretty conceits about moonbeams and 
) lotus blossoms. 


‘Church and state 

' A good deal of the history of Indo-China has 
‘been affected by the Church. Toward the end of 
4 the 19th century a French priest, Pierre-Joseph 
| Pigneaux, put the Imperial family, the Nguyens, 
j in power, and from time to time French military 
" expeditions to protect French missionaries grew 
into wars of imperialist conquest. Today the in- 
fluence of Catholicism on the destiny of the Re- 
public is out of all proportion to the size of the 
Catholic minority. Though there are only two 
Catholics in the Cabinet and no very startling 
numbers of them in government administrative 
positions, the President is an exceptionally serious 
Catholic, an ascetic “grand initié.” His brother 
‘and close advisor, Ngo Dinh Thuc, is Bishop of 
| Vinh Long. Another brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, is a 


' serious, well-read student of modern Catholic po- 


litical theory; an elected deputy in his own right, 
| he has for some time done the government’s heavy- 
| duty thinking on what the next move should be and 
i how it should be explained to the public and the 
' world. He has also established a trade union move- 
“ment founded on French Catholic existentialist 


principles. 

_ This Catholic ascendancy on the highest gov- 
; ernmental level carries a full complement of dis- 
| advantages: it annoys some of the Buddhists and 
: ancestor-worshippers, who feel they are heing 
- ignored when government policy is formulated and 
official appointments are made. The secular press, 
_ especially the London Economist, has been full of 
such sounds. There is no question either that Amer- 
| ican personnel administering our economic aid to 
Viet Nam through the United States Operations 
Mission have not taken into consideration the cul- 
tural force of Catholicism among the refugees. One 
of the first acts of a refugee group in beginning 
a new village is to set aside one of the thatched 
huts as a school. After a few months of almost ade- 
quate support for these primitive schools, USOM 
announced a drastic cut in funds, thereby slicing 
teachers’ salaries. There is a $35,000,000 credit 
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A 100-year-old refugee, who survived the hazardous flight 
from the North, waits patiently in a camp in the South. 
He said he couldn’t live under a Communist government. 








available for relief and rehabilitation which should 
have been allocated to specific projects by June 31, 
1956 of this year and spent by December 31, 
or it reverts back to the U.S. Treasury. When I 
left at the end of April, only $4,000,000 had been 
spent and a year had been lost because a lot of 
rice fields had not been reconditioned before the 
onset of the rainy season. 

There are Catholic voices within Viet Nam who 
see danger in the close Church-state relationship 
in their country. They point to history to show 
their disapproval of the Church’s aligning herself 
with any clique, no matter how honest and able, 
because her prestige declines drastically when the 
clique goes out of power. 


The new democracy 


The new democracy has shown itself extraor- 
dinarily interested in getting out the vote: 90% 
of those eligible took part in the Referendum in 
October and 80% in the National Assembly elec- 
tions last March. The Assembly carries on its bus- 
iness every week-day in what used to be the Saigon 
Opera House, but very few Viet Namese venture 
into the seats reserved for spectators in the gallery. 
Probably most of them are frightened off by the 
spit-and-polish guards with their rifles and clean 
white uniforms. The population at large is too 
busy scratching for a living to care much for poli- 
tics, and the Ministry of Information has to employ 
noisy and flamboyant parades, sound trucks, dem- 
onstrations and slogan-pasting to stir them out of 
their apathy. Some genuinely spontaneous demon- 
strations of enthusiasm for the person of the Presi- 
dent have been overwhelming, completely different 
from the staged evenfs, and show the man’s real 
strength as nothing else does. From the Commu- 
nist North, Radio Hanoi carries on unremitting 
vilification of the Diem government and the “im- 
perialist, war-mongering motives” of the thousand- 
odd Americans who circulate so conspicuously in 
Saigon. The good restaurants and civilized appurte- 
nances of this still-very-French city make it easy 
to forget that there is no peace, only a cease-fire, 
and that either side could break the truce at any 
moment. 


@ Following the partition of their country in July 
of 1954, hundreds of thousands of Viet Namese de- 
cided to flee from totalitarianism in the North to 
freedom in the South. They are still coming, bear- 
ing—in their bodies or in their memories—the scars 
of Communist brutality. A few weeks ago a cor- 
respondent of VIET NAM PRESSE obtained the inter- 
view at the right from four fishing families newly 
arrived from the Vietminh zone.— Eb. 
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The trial and 


execution of Mr. Kha 


Q. How long ago did you leave your village, and how did 
you manage to get past the Communist security guard? 
A. The date of our departure was the 18th of the first 
lunar month [February 29, 1956]. For several days we 
prepared our escape. On that day, at nightfall, we car- 
ried to our junks a supply of rice, fresh water, faggots, 
and our clothes, just as if we were going fishing. Around 
midnight, with two of us standing guard, we embarked 
one by one without making any noise. To avoid raising 
suspicions, our wives and children had to stay doubled 
up in the holds. When the right moment came we weighed 
anchor and quickly made for the open sea. 

Q. Did you witness any “struggle and denunciation” ses- 
sions in the section you were living in? 

A. In our section “struggle and denunciation” sessions 
used to be held very often. In our own village of Quynh- 
Hai alone, the Communist Vietminh “denounced” more 
than 40 persons, three of whom were put to death by 
firing squad. 

The rest were condemned to forced labor for having 
been owners of one to three MAU of rice-fields. After the 
verdict they were deported to the high country and no 
one ever heard from them again. 

Q. What sort of preparations did the Communists make 
before organizing these denunciation sessions? 

A. First the Communists sent a mobile “Reform Brigade” 
to our village, consisting of about 100 cadres to “get the 
movement started.” These cadres chose the poorest fam- 
ilies and incited them to participate in the movement. 
They lived with them for several months and sought to 
gain their sympathy by carrying out what they call “the 
three cooperations” (the three “withs”): EAT WITH, LIVE 
WITH, WORK WITH. Then they applied themselves to 
“stressing the misfortunes”: they expressed compassion 
for the inadequacy of the food, for the exhausting char- 
acter of the work, for the lack of mosquito-netting, bed- 
clothes, etc. Thus the poor peasant family became what 
they called a “root.” At that point they launched the 
family on the “striking roots” campaign. Once converted, 
it would go on to convert other families who would be- 
come “roots” in their turn. They called this process “en- 
filade.” 

Once the peasants were “enlightened” concerning their 
misfortunes and those responsible for these misfortunes, 
the cadres began on their political education. They taught 
them how to denounce landlords for imaginary crimes, 
how to hate these “reactionaries,” these cruel, crooked, 
powerful men who must be exterminated to the last one. 

They would incite them to accuse people in comfortable 
circumstances of imaginary crimes. Those who succeeded 
in making up the most crimes were designated “chief of 
unfortunates” and received the privilege of being the 
first ones to get in their “struggle” on the day of the 
Great Meeting. 

They were also taught to play their assigned parts on 
that day: they must know how to weep, to find properly 
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pathetic tones of voice with which to move the audience 
when they would go before the People’s Tribunal for the 
“denunciation of misfortune.” They were taught the 
proper gestures: how to hurl insults at an imaginary 
enemy represented by some object or other, generally 
one of the wooden pillars of the house. They practiced 
until they had become perfectly trained actors. 

And they were taught ways of beating down the en- 
emy’s morale, to make him confess. 

Q. Can you describe a denunciation session for us? 

A. We will tell you about the denunciation of Mr. Nguyen- 
Minh-Kha, the details of which will always be in our 
memory because of their particularly barbarous character 
as well as the flagrant falseness of the chief of the prose- 
cution. 

In our opinion Mr. Nguyen-Minh-Kha was innocent of 
any offense against either the people or the Communist 
Party. He was a kind, honest man. His eldest son is an 
officer in the Communist army and three others are in 
the Viet Cong (Communist) liaison and propaganda or- 
ganization. 

In 1945, when he was head man of our village, he took 
effective steps to protect the village from the pirates. 
He captured large numbers of them and then mercifully 
freed them. He was never willing to believe that the very 
ones who benefited by his clemency later contributed to 
his downfall. 

In 1953 the Viet Cong arrested Mr. Kha for the first 
time and sequestrated all his property. Then in March, 
1955 he was arrested again and imprisoned. Every day 
his wife brought food for him to the jail, but he never 
had anything else to eat but yams and bouillon, because 
all his rice had been seized by the Viet Cong and his 
wife did not have enough money to buy any. 

He was tied to a post day and night and forced to try 
to eat and sleep in this position. The day he was brought 
before the People’s Tribunal assembled in the large 
courtyard of the former communal building, we hardly 
recognized him: he was so pale and thin, and he used 
to be such a well-built man. 

It was on a day in July, 1955. The Viet Cong com- 
pelled the entire village to be present. There were about 
2,000 people in all, of whom nearly 500 were disguised 
cadres. Order was enforced by a detachment of the Viet 
Cong Army. 

The cadre who served as president of the Tribunal 
opened the session by ordering the accused to be brought. 
Mr. Kha appeared between two guerilla soldiers. He was 
made to get down into a ditch that had been dug in the 
middle of the compound. 

The president declared: 

“Today we are to pass sentence on the fore-named 
Nguyen-Minh-Kha, here present, who is a reactionary, 
dishonest and cruel. Let every one of you who have been 
witnesses to his crimes and wrongdoings come forward 
to denounce him publicly.” 

While the villagers looked at one another, still unde- 
cided after all the schooling they had had in denuncia- 
tion practices, the disguised Viet Cong cadres, such as 
Lu, Dui, Ngo, Khué, Xa, etc—former bandits who had 
been objects of Mr. Kha’s clemency in 1945—started to 
shout insults at him and beat him brutally. They accused 
him of having maltreated the peasants, of killing more 
than a hundred of them under tragic circumstances. All 
these accusations were such calumnies that they made 





us angry, not at the accused but at his accusers. 

Then, at the instigation of the Viet Cong cadres, several 
of the villagers stepped up and began to recite a long 
list of unlikely acts of wickedness, some of which had 
to do with the bombardment of the market place of Ngo 
by French planes. 

These stories, each one more fantastic than the other, 
tried to demonstrate that Mr. Kha had made signals to 
help the French to their targets. Sometimes these accusa- 
tions were made with such false pathos in the tone of 
voice that in different circumstances we would have 
laughed. . 

Mr. Kha, despite his weakened condition, showed a 
fine indignation at these lying accusations and protested 
energetically, 

Immediately cries of “Down with the Traitor!” drowned 
out his_protests, and fists and kicks rained on his un- 
fortunate body. 

Many were moved by compassion to gasp or turn their 
eyes from the scene. This was observed by the disguised 
cadres, and these “tender-hearts” were later accused of 
collusion with the landlords and sent to re-education cen- 
ters. 

These torture-sessions, which went on for two nights in 
a row, reduced Mr. Kha to such a state that he could 
hardly find the strength to hold himself upright on his 
knees. On the third night he was insulted and beaten 
more savagely still. Each time he fell under the blows he 
was made to get up on his feet again, and the tortures 
began again. Finally, unable to hold out any longer, he 
answered “yes” to the questions and in this way con- 
fessed himself guilty of all his “crimes.” 

At that point he was dragged around to the table be- 
hind which the members of the Tribunal were seated, 
waiting to make him sign a confession, which was then 
read out publicly by the President. On the fourth day, 
about 10 a.m., he was taken to a beach not far from the 
village, and shot. 

The first shot pierced his scalp, wounding him slightly, 
and a jet of blood started to trickle down his forehead; 
he still had enough strength to raise his arm to wipe it 
off. The second shot caught him in the stomach, the next 
two in the lower abdomen. The condemned man fell life- 
less without uttering a sound. A Viet Cong cadre ran 
up to see if he was really dead. With a kick he turned 
the body over, then put a rope around its neck and 
dragged it further down the beach, where it was sum- 
marily buried under a thin covering of sand. 

Later, in order to visit her husband’s grave, Mr. Kha’s 
widow was obliged to obtain an authorization from the 
Administrative Committee of the village. 

Q. What became of Mr. Kha’s widow and orphans? 

A. After Mr. Kha’s death all his possessions were con- 
fiscated; a small portion was distributed among the poor 
peasants, but the far greater share, consisting of money, 
jewelry, etc., was discreetly divided among the cadres. 
His widow and orphans were driven out of the village. 
They took refuge in a miserable cabin beyond the bam- 
boo fence around the village and were reduced to living 
off public charity. 

Q. What was the number of the victims of “agrarian re- 
form” in your village? 

A. Over 40, in our village alone. They weren’t all shot, 
but those who were sent off to forced labor camps never 
returned, and no one has heard of them since. 






BRONX CREDIT UNION 


A Catholic Action project 
aids the needy of Our 


Lady of Mercy parish 


Looking backward from an era of prosperity, it is 
difficult to remember that the Great Depression, which 
began in 1929, hung on grimly until the wartime boom 
broke its grip. Eight months before Pearl Harbor an Irish 
pastor in a densely-peopled area of New York City frankly 
faced a nagging problem: some of his parishioners were 
in financial trouble. A few families were on relief; others 
were in debt to one of the neighborhood’s 17 loan com- 
panies or to unscrupulous loan-sharks; for many, scrap- 
ing along on meagre pay-checks, any unusual demand for 
cash—a prolonged hospitalization, a temporary unem- 
ployment, even back-to-school outfits for the children— 
meant serious difficulty. 

Father Patrick A. O’Leary called together the leaders 
of the parish—Our Lady of Mercy in the Bronx—and 
suggested to them that if the average family couldn’t meet 
these emergencies alone, perhaps all families should get 
together and help one another. The method he proposed 
was a parish credit union. Today, 15 years later, the 
credit union has loaned out over $1,000,000, some of it 
under circumstances so dramatic that it has saved mar- 
riages and even life itself; in all that time only $1,200 has 
proved ‘uncollectable. It has also taught a whole genera- ~ 
tion of youngsters their economic ABCs and has given 
rise to a variety of other parish-run social services which 
have softened many a crisis for individual parishioners 
and brought them closer to the Church. 


Monsignor O’Leary, whose $200 
investment started off his parish’s 
credit union, talks over a loan 
application with a member of 

the credit committee. 
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Applicants of loans are interviewed every Monday evening at Our 
Lady of Mercy. The credit union staff began with volunteers from 
parish organizations; two original members, Mrs. Charles Clair 
and Mrs. Edna M. Daly, stili serve on the 21-member staff. 


The credit committee discusses loan applications. The credit union 
was established under a federal charter, gets a yeerly federal audit. 
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Interest rates are low, 


results are high 


Since 1941 the credit union has _ helped 
people in all kinds of situations. There was 
one harrowing case in which a husband, hope- 
lessly over his head in gambling debts, was con- 
sidering throwing himself in front of a subway 
train, planning to make his death appear acci- 
dental so his wife could collect his insurance 
for food and rent. A parishioner persuaded the 
man to ask his brothers and sisters for aid; they 
underwrote a credit-union loan which settled his 
debts. At the parishioner’s urging he gave up 
gambling and returned to the Sacraments, which 
he had not received for seven years. Today, the 
loan long since repaid, he has a substantial 
savings account in the credit union; more im- 
portant, the life of his family is once more secure 
and untroubled. 

Few of the 300-odd loans the credit union ap- 
proves every year are as crucial as this, of 
course. Most are for ordinary things: childbirth, 
tonsillectomies, tuition bills, financing the wed- 
ding of a daughter, buying a car or a house, 
meeting funeral expenses. Without security a 
member may borrow up to $400; with security 
(stock, a mortgage, an insurance policy, etc.), 
up to $10,000. Monthly interest—14 of 1% on 
the unpaid balance—is far lower than the exor- 
bitant rate of the average loan company. Parish- 
ioners have also found that a credit union loan 
has several advantages over a bank loan, which 
can carry with it quite a number of extra 
charges; the credit union loan is insured without 
cost to the borrower; he pays interest only for 
the period during which he actually has the 
money; the terms of repayment are tailored to 
his personal budget. 

Since the main purpose of the credit union 
was not for borrowing but rather to encourage 
habits of thrift, the parish children were en- 
couraged to join from the earliest days; now 
over 800 of them—two-thirds of the schools en- 
rollment—are members, with over $20,000 on 
deposit. By making small weekly deposits (mini- 
mum: 25¢) and saving their birthday and 
Christmas money, some boys and girls have been 
able to attend Catholic high schools who other- 
wise could not have afforded the tuition. 
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ALEXIS KHOURY 


Alexis Khoury has been attracting attention since the age of 
fourteen, when he began winning art prizes in New York. He 
was born 21 years ago in the Dominican Republic, of Lebanese 
Maronite parents who migrated to the U. S. in 1946. Though 

his painting has gained him recognition, including a 

scholarship in New York’s Art Students League, his major 
interest is medicine: between vacations at Columbia College 

he served as an orderly in the operating room of the New 

York Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, and this fall 

will enter Georgetown Medical School. An energetic artist, 

Khoury works in all kinds of media on scraps of paper. 

With quick strokes, he reduces traditional scenes to their 

basic forms, such as in the portrait of the Virgin and in 

the Crucifixion scene which follow. The other two sketches 
—showing a tropical flair for detail—are memories of processions 
(the first in honor of Christ, the second of the Blessed 

Virgin) which Khoury saw as a child in the Dominican Republic. 

























































WORLD’S LARGEST DIOCESE 


Last month a young American priest at a strategically 
vital Air Force base north of the Arctic Circle summed up 
his duties as a chaplain. After listing a staggering number 
of usual and unusual “parish” functions, including flying 
visits to isolated radar stations on the polar ice-cap, he 
concluded: “Most important is the simple fact that the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the Sacraments are here. In this 
instance Christ has travelled 2,000 years and several thou- 
sand miles from Jerusalem to a cul de sac in Sondrestrom 
Fjord. And a diocese short of priests has released one to 


care for members of the flock who otherwise would be 
shepherdless.” These sentences typify the sort of priestly 
devotion which millions of American Catholic service men 
and women have come to expect from their chaplains in 
World War II, in Korea and in the peace-time military 
establishment. That they usually have received it is due 
not only to the self-sacrifice of thousands of priests who 
faced and answered the unusual demands of military life, 
but to the extraordinary solicitude of an organization 
most laymen hardly know of, the Military Ordinariate. 





On Mt. Suribachi, Iwo Jima, Chaplain C. F. Suver, S.J., says Mass for the 28th Marine Regiment, which suffered 90% casualties 
in bitter fighting for the island. At right two men shield the make-shift altar from the high winds of the volcano’s summit. 
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On maneuvers with the Ist Infantry Division, Chaplain 
Paul J. LeBlanc, says Mass on the hood of a jeep. 


A unique diocese 


handles unusual problems 


The Military Ordinariate is a unique diocese: it has no 
specific territorial limits, no cathedral, no churches or 
schools of its own. Its spiritual subjects live on hundreds 
of U. S. Army posts, Air Force and Marine bases and 
ships of the fleet scattered throughout the world. They in. 
clude, in addition to 1,991 full-time and auxiliary chap- 
lains, every Catholic in the U. S. Armed Forces, his de- 
pendents (if they live with him), and all civilians who are 
employed by the various services or by the U. S. govern- 
ment in such organizations as NATO. Even the volunteer 
skywatchers of the Civil Air Patrol come under the Ordi- 
nariate’s jurisdiction. 

Their bishop is Francis Cardinal Spellman, the Military 
Vicar, who during World War II and at every Christmas 
since 1950 has toured his diocese regularly. Two Military 
Delegates, Bishops William R. Arnold and Philip J. Fur- 
long, log thousands of air-miles annually on Confirmation 
and inspection tours and assist the Cardinal in day-to-day — 
administration. And sprinkled over the map from Maine | 
to the Marianas are 20 Vicars Delegate who visit every — 
chaplain in their Sub-Vicariate at least once a year and | 
keep in constant touch with the Ordinariate’s New York 7 
offices. : 

To these offices, housed in an unpretentious-looking ~ 
five-story brownstone on East 51st Street, each morning's 4 
mail brings a formidable variety of letters There are, © 
first of all, the monthly reports which all Catholic chap- — 
lains must submit and which cover the baptisms and wed- ~ 
dings they have performed. (The Ordinariate estimates © 
that it has on file records of over 225,000 baptisms, : 
138,000 marriages and 71,000 confirmations.) And there 4 
are the usual requests from other chanceries: for matri- 7 
monial dispensations, for example, or for testimonial let- ; 
ters on behalf of the 750 to 800 ex-Gls who annually apply ~ 
for the priesthood or the religious life. 

Not all the business of the Ordinariate is routine. Fre- 
quently it receives complaints from Catholic chaplains 
whose Bachelor Officers Quarters assignments seriously 
handicap their ministry. Again, a chaplain may ask the 
Ordinariate’s help in obtaining free bus transportation to 
parochial schools for the children ‘of Catholic servicemen 
—the same service provided for public-school students 
on his post. 
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Francis Cardinal Spellman, Military Vi icar of U.S. armed 

forces, with his two Military Delegates, Bishops William R. Arnold and 
Philip J. Furlong. Bishop Arnold is a former Army Chief of 

Chaplains and a retired Major General. 








The Chaplain service: 


a long line of brave men 


The chaplain service has, down through American his. 
tory, suffered the same fate as the military establishment: 
a recurring cycle of wartime boom and peacetime bust. 
The first two Catholic chaplains were appointed by Presi- 
dent James K. Polk in 1846, during the opening months 
of the Mexican War. Their numbers ballooned to 100 
during the Civil War, shriveled to twelve by the time of 
the Spanish-American War. Up until 1917, few chaplains 
held commissions; there was a great deal of confusion 
about their status, both military and ecclesiastical. 

In World War I, when America for the first time com- 
mitted large numbers of men to a war of global propor- 
tions, Pope Benedict XV appointed Bishop—later Cardi- 
nal—Patrick J. Hayes of New York as Military Bishop 
for the United States. (The following year, for the first 


World War I’s most famous chaplain, Fr. Francis P. Duffy, 
won the DSC and DSM while serving with the “Fighting 69th.” 





Civil War Chaplain William Corby, C.S.C., gives general absolution to the Irish Brigade at Gettysburg. “For some [the 
prayer] was their last,” a colonel noted. “They knelt there in their grave clothes. In less than half an hour many were dead.” 
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A group of World War II WACs 
are confirmed at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, by Archbishop 
Gerald T. Bergan of Omaha. 


time in its history, the army created a Chaplains’ School 
which acquainted chaplain candidates of all faiths with 
the complexities of military life and commissioned its 
graduates first lieutenants.) In the year and a half be- 
tween the entry of the United States into the war and the 
Armistice, the number of Catholic chaplains grew from 
25 to over 1,000, and Bishop Hayes, having been given 
adequate and clearly-drawn authority, quickly divided his 
gigantic diocese into five vicariates in the United States, 
the Pacific and Europe and laid the foundations of the 
modern Military Ordinariate. During World War II, 
under Cardinal Spellman, it was to supervise the work 
of over 3,000 chaplains carrying the Mass, the Sacraments 
and the strengthening Word of God to millions of men on 
a dozen fronts. 


At Taegu, Korea, Chaplain Emil Kapaun (ricut) helps an exhausted GI to the rear. Fr. Kapaun, before he died in a Red prison 
. camp, repeatedly sacrificed himself for his men. “He was,” said one, “the best soldier I ever knew, the bravest, and the kindest.” 
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In the advanced class at the Army’s Chaplains’ School three Catholic priests, Majors W. K. Graw, C. P. Krug and A. J. 


Fiedorczyk, solve a map-reading exercise. Slated for supervisory posts, they are studying the problems of a commander in combat. 


America’s largest peacetime army 


needs more Catholic chaplains 


New chaplains at the School are drilled by a non-com. BELOW: 
Mrs. Helen Berley heads the Chaplains’ Aid Association, which 
sends Mass Kits and other supplies to Catholic chaplains. 


The uncertainties of the cold war keep in being the 
largest peacetime armed force the U. S. has ever had. To 
train chaplains for it, the Army maintains a Chaplains’ 
School at Fort Slocum, N. Y. The Navy trains its chap- 
lains at Newport News, Va., the Air Force in Texas. 

From all these schools, through the offices of the three 
Chiefs of Chaplains in Washington, the Military Ordi- 
nariate receives urgent calls for more Catholic chaplains, 
currently in short supply. Many priests in service are 
over-worked; few get the regulation amount of time in 
the States between overseas assignments. To protect the 
health of those chaplains now on active duty and to 
bring adequate religious opportunities to all Catholic men 
and women in service, Cardinal Spellman as Military 
Vicar sends frequent recruiting appeals to members of the 
hierarchy. The- Church in America will certainly lose 
thousands of souls, he warned recently, “if we allow the 
present situation to continue—a situation in which 
thousands of our boys who are entitled to spiritual 
guidance are completely abandoned.” This continuing 
concern for Catholic servicemen is the Military Ordi- 
nariate’s deeply-felt responsibility. 


Commander of the Army’s Chaplains’ School is 
(Col.) E. T. Donahue (Lert) an American Baptist. & 
assistant is Ch. (Col.) J. B. Murphy, a Boston prieé 














N THE FALL of 1878 a young French lieutenant 

wrote home a description of his roommate at 

the Cavalry School of Saumur: “Those who have 
not seen Foucauld in his room in white flannel pajamas 
with brandenburgs, comfortably settled on his couch or 
in an excellent armchair, sampling a tasty paté de foie 
gras washed down with excellent champagne, while read- 
ing Aristophanes in a handsome, elegantly bound edition, 
cannot imagine a man happy to be alive.” 

Nearly thirty years later another companion put down 
his recent impressions: “This former student of St. Cyr 
was the most humble of men. I never heard him speak 
favorably of himself... He loves, he seeks affronts, deri- 
sions and insults by a get-up that he strives to make ex- 
travagant. He always walks in rough sandals, his feet 
bare and chapped by the cold. He wears an unbleached 
linen robe, always too short and often stained and torn. 
He cuts his own hair and beard without using a mirror... 
Provided he pleases God, hé is not going to put himself 
out for what men think of him.” 

A man who could so change his life as to produce 
such antithetical portraits as these must have been extraor- 
dinary, and in® fact Charles De Foucauld, who passed 
from ‘bon vivant to mystic lover, from gross self-indul- 
gence to the purest degree of selflessness, has his ana- 
logues only among the greatest of the metamorphosed 
saints, those who, like Augustine or Francis of Assisi, saw 
their natures reshaped. 

Foucauld’s whole history is a progression from con- 
tradiction to contradiction. Every step he took was a 
surpassing of himself, yet where other men attempt a 
climb he essayed a descent, moving downwards toward 





Charles Oe fT 


by RICHARD GILMAN 


what he called “abjection,” the total and merciless strip- 
ping of himself. He gave up’ everything: his title, his 
wealth, his interests, his appetites and inherited affections. 
He ended with nothing, a missionary without a single 
convert, having lost his teeth and hair through disease, 
and dying finally with a murderer’s bullet through his 
head. 

Yet he is widely regarded as the greatest man the 
modern Church has produced, the single most fruitful 
source of a new approach to the apostolate, the most 
inspiring founder since Saint Francis himself. He has 
given an example of the power of humility such as al- 
most seemed to have disappeared from the modern world; 
he has restored to the vocabulary of mission work such 
radiant and mystically fertile words as “witness” and 
“presence”; and he has taught us, with a new and 
ineffaceable emphasis, the meaning of sacrificial love. 


HARLES DE FOUCAULD was born at Strasbourg in 
Alsace on September 15, 1858, of a distinguished 
ancestry. Among his father’s family, which was 
originally from the south of France and whose coat-of 
arms bore the motto “Jamais Arriére” (“Never Back- 
ward”), had been a priest who had gone crusading with 
Saint Louis, another who had stood near Joan of Arc at 
the coronation of the Dauphin, a third who had been 
martyred in 1792 during the Reign of Terror. On his 
mother’s side there had been a great many soldiers, some 
of whom had held important positions of command 
through changing regimes. 
The Red and the Black, Stendhal’s alternatives for @ 
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Murdered by the desert nomads he had come to 
save, dying without converts or followers, 
he is regarded as one of the greatest 
figures in the modern Church 














Young Charles de Foucauld and sister Marie 
dressed as Alsatian peasants at a family party. 


career, thus lay side by side as the inherited potentiali- 
ties of this child. He was to choose both of them. 

When he was five his mother, a pious, mild woman, 
died of a miscarriage; a year later his father, moody, 
melancholic, dissatisfied with his job as an inspector of 
forests, died under disputed circumstances, the only point 
of agreement being that he was not quite rational at the 
time. Charles and his younger sister Marie went to live 
with their maternal grandfather, a retired army colonel 
named de Morlet who was something of an archeologist. 

Charles was a violent and domineering child, saved 
from being thoroughly odious only by a certain latent 
beauty, an innate and obscure possibility of transcending 
himself which people somehow could detect. The rhythm 
of his spoiled and bourgeois childhood was broken only 
by the German advance into Alsace in 1870, before 
which de Morlet fled with the family to Switzerland, after- 
wards moving to Nancy where the boy attended school 
until he was fifteen. Then, in an apparent effort to instill 
discipline into him, he was sent to a Jesuit boarding 
school in Paris to prepare for St. Cyr, the French 
military academy. 

Much later Foucauld was to describe himself as he was 
during these years. “I don’t think I’ve ever been in such 
a bad state as I was then,” he wrote to a friend. “I’ve 
done worse things at other times, but by then some good 
had grown alongside the evil; at seventeen I was wholly 
an egotist, wholly vain, totally impious [he had lost his 


faith a few years before], wholly given over to evil; | 
was as though crazy.” 

At eighteen he was an obese, flabby, sensual youth who 
quickly became the social leader of his class at St. Cyr 
through his munificence (he threw lavish parties and 
spent money recklessly) and his style (he had a barber 
come to shave him each day, had his cigars specially 
made and ate pdté out of the can with a little golden 
spoon). Still, there was an air of nobility about him, an 
amiability and an absence of real viciousness that made 
him genuinely popular, so that his nickname, “the pig,” 
had a good deal of affection in it. 

In 1878 he was graduated near the bottom of his class 
and was sent, as a second lieutenant, to the cavalry school 


-at Saumur. That same year his grandfather died;* the 


effect on Foucauld, apart from his genuine grief, was to 
make him more intractable than ever. He was repeatedly 
disciplined for misbehavior and at the end of the eleven- 
month course was graduated 87th in a class of 87, with 
this notation on his report: “M. de Foucauld has a 
certain distinction and has been well brought up. But 
he is empty headed and thinks of nothing but amusing 
himself.” 


HE REPORT was not quite accurate. With no 

visible sign, without at all understanding what 

was happening to him or cooperating with it 

in any way, Foucauld during his last months at Saumur 

had begun his metamorphosis. He was later to write about 

it as a time in which “I felt a painful void, an anguish 

and a sorrow I never felt before or since; this anguish 

returned each evening as soon as I found myself alone 

. it was this that held me dumb, depressed, during 

what people call entertainments. I organized them, but 

when they were actually taking place, I spent them speech- 
less in an infinite disgust.” 

Nevertheless, when his unit was sent to Algeria in the 
fall of 1879, the 21-year-old Foucauld took along his 
mistress, a young Parisienne known to us only as Mimi, 
and installed her as his wife in an Algiers apartment. 
Though he performed his military duties well, the girl’s 
presence so outraged the colonels’ ladies that Foucauld 
was given an ultimatum; send her back to France or face 
suspension. He refused, and on March 20, 1881, was 
temporarily removed from active service for “lack of 
discipline and notorious misconduct.” 

Foucauld and Mimi returned to France. There, what 
his pride and contempt for convention had not permitted 
him, an interior realignment brought about: he broke 
with Mimi and plunged into a frenzy of study, reading 
everything he could find on North Africa,. and learning 
Arabic. He had acquired, without realizing the depth and 
magnetism of the possession, an ineradicable love for 
North Africa, its deserts and mountains and especially 
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its Berber people, who made up some of the region’s 
nomadic tribes. 

The next year, reading of recent French reverses in 
the continuing attempt to pacify and colonize North 
Africa, he asked for reinstatement and rejoined his unit. 
For some months he participated in the desert campaigns, 
gaining an increasing respect for the Arabs’ extraordinary 
detachment from material concerns and coming to regard 
their rootless, marginal existence as an implicit repudia- 
tion of the bourgeois values he had until so recently 
upheld. He began to change physically, losing weight, his 
skin turning brown in the sun. He set out to make an 
intensive study of Islam and the Koran, at the same 
time developing a hunger for exploration. When he was 
refused permission to join an expedition to the Sahara 
headed by an officer friend, Henri Laperrine, whose name 
was to become inseparable from Foucauld’s in the later 
history of French North Africa, he impulsively resigned 
from the army and planned his own expedition. 

At this time Morocco, which Foucauld proposed to 
explore, was not yet French and in fact was a place of 
mystery to Europeans, an exotic land where local des- 
potisms flourished alongside a general hatred for Chris- 
tians. Disguising himself as a poor Jewish rabbi and 
hiring an authentic old rabbi named Mordechai as his 
guide, Foucauld set out in June of 1883. For almost a 
year the two men traveled about in the interior of 
Morocco, entering areas no Christian had ever seen, being 
passed from hand to hand by Jews, friendly Arab chief- 
tains and paid protectors. The geological and geograph- 
ical information Foucauld was able to obtain (he took 
notes constantly, using a tiny pencil and pad which he 
concealed in his wide sleeves, and made readings with 
a sextant at night) was by far the most complete body 
of data that had yet been compiled about Morocco. Four 
years later Foucauld published his findings in a book 
called Reconnaissance au Maroc, which was widely ac- 
claimed and is still used in French staff colleges. 

When he returned to France to work on the book his 
friends and family found him radically changed. He still 
retained a few of his elegances, including gold-crested 
hote-paper and an apartment adorned with some ex- 
quisite African objets d’art, but there was a difference— 
he had dropped the great flowing signature “Vte. [Vis- 
count] de Foucauld” for a tightly scrawled “ch de fou- 
cauld” and he slept on his living-room floor wrapped in 
an arab burnous. Lean, dark brown, purposive yet 
light-hearted, he struck everyone as a man of destiny, 
the nature of which they could not yet quite imagine. Nor 
had he himself any clues, beyond a strong desire to return 
to Africa. 

He was still an unbeliever, though his family, and 
especially his cousin, Marie de Bondy, to whom he was 
always deeply attached, detected a new and plaintive note. 
“How lucky you are in your faith,” he told Marie once. 
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“I would be awfully glad to believe.” 

His friends now were mainly scientists impressed with 
his Moroccan achievement, but he also took to dropping 
in on an aunt whose Sunday evenings at home were 
attended by cultivated Catholics and by priests of more 
than ordinary holiness. Slowly Foucauld found himself 
being drawn toward a re-investigation of Catholicism; he 
began to visit churches, casually at first, then with widen- 
ing expectations. At last he underwent a swift, intense 
crisis, culminating in a sleepless night. He had met an 
Abbé Huvelin at his aunt’s and had been greatly im- 
pressed with his attitude toward poverty and his rigorous 
detachment. Now, on the morning of October 28, 1886, 
he went to the Abbé’s confessional at St. Augustin’s 
church in Paris, knelt down and asked to be instructed. 
Huvelin told him to make his confession, cutting short 
Foucauld’s protest that he did not yet believe. After- 
wards, having ascertained that Foucauld had been fasting, 
Huvelin sent him to receive Communion. 

Foucauld was later to write: “My religious vocation 
dates from the same hour as my faith.” If it did, he was 
unconscious of it; he had to undergo a further process of 
disengagement before he could invoke so new a vision. 
During the next two years, while he continued to work 
on his book, he entered into a more and more intense 
regimen of prayer and austerity, at the same time making 
plans for new African explorations. 

The turning-point seems to have come during the sum- 
mer of 1889 when he visited the Trappist abbey of Font- 
gombault and was deeply moved by the sight of a brother 
in a tattered, threadbare habit. Shortly afterwards he left 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where his decision 
took on shape and urgency. Upon his return to France 
he made a series of retreats and then, on January 16, 
1890, entered the Trappist abbey of Our Lady of the 
Snows in Ardéche as a novice, taking the name Marie- 


Alberic. 


ROM THE START he impressed the monks with his 
humility and love of hardship: when six months 

later he was transferred to a Trappist house in 

Syria, one of them remarked that Foucauld’s departure 
was “the first vexation he has ever caused us.” His new 
brothers were equally taken with him. Upon his arrival 
he was set to work cutting wood, but he insisted on going 
barefoot so that his feet became swollen from the cold 
and he was ordered inside and given the post of librarian. 
For the next few years he lived the quiet, unremarkable 
life of a Trappist monk, satisfied that he had found the 
atmosphere of poverty he had first admired among the 
Arabs. But ‘though he obeyed perfectly and passed un- 
questioningly through the traditional stages—taking his 
simple vows, being made novice-master—an indefinable 
unrest began to trouble him. The first hint came in a 
letter to Abbé Huvelin, in which after saying that he was 
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quite happy he went on to. admit that. “All the same I 


am.a little-uneasy . . . Holy poverty.is so little leved 
around me, austerity is so little loved . . . that I am some- 
times afraid that I also lose my esteem for these blessed 
virtues or else . . . for those around me, or else . . . both. 
Sometimes this worries me, and yet perhaps not enough.” 

What had happened to Foucauld was that he had begun 
to dream of an absolute poverty, a total “abjection” before 
which traditional ideas, however spiritualized, seemed to 
him evasive and irresponsible. He had visited the home 
of a poor Turkish Christian near the monastery and had 
been overwhelmed by the contrast between the misery 
and vulnerability of this family and the sheltered serenity 
of the monks. From that time he wished to identify him- 
self with the poorest: “I think it is my vocation,” he said, 
“to. descend.” 

He wrote a long letter to Marie de Bondy outlining his 
ideas for a new community whose object would be “‘to 
live as exactly as possible the life of Our Lord, living only 
from the work of one’s hands, accepting no gifts, either 
spontaneous or solicited, and following literally all the 
counsels, possessing nothing, giving to everyone who asks 
. . . depriving oneself of the most that is possible, first in 
order to be as like Our Lord as possible, then, and almost 
as urgently . . . to give to Him the most possible in the 
person of the poor.” 

In answer to a similar letter Abbé Huvelin wrote that 
it was “an impossible rule, where there is everything but 
discretion. I am heartbroken. Your rule is absolutely im- 
practical . . . To tell you the truth, it scared me! Live at 
the door of a community in the abjection you wish, but 
I beg of you, don’t make a rule!” 

But however much Foucauld respected his old con- 
fessor, and however meticulous he was about not disturb- 
ing the community with his aspirations. he could not 
abandon them. The interior crisis deepened. When he was 
asked to prepare for the priesthood, it came to a head. 
In colloquies marked by their gentleness and absence of 
recriminations, Foucauld asked for and was given free- 
dom from his Cistercian vows. He renewed his vow of 
perpetual chastity and made a new one—never to possess 
more than did a poor working-man. In the fall of 1896. 
dressed in an outfit resembling that of Oriental beggars 
except for a rosary at the belt, he left the monastery and 
boarded a boat for Palestine. 


N HIS EARLIER visit to the Holy Land Fou- 
cauld had felt powerfully drawn to Naz- 
areth and he went there now, proceeding on 
foot from Jaffa. In this city of Christ’s hidden life he 
could for the first time practice the austerities and the 
“descent” he had craved. He became the sexton for a com- 
munity of Poor Clares, who fed him dry bread twice a 
day (he refused more), gave him a shack to sleep in (he 
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Foucauld as a young army officer. 


later moved to a smaller tool-shed) and came to adore 
him as their “little saint.” His duties were light, leaving 
him free to spend as many as fifteen hours a day on his 
knees in the chapel or to write, as he began to do now 
with growing ardor. During the three years he spent in 
Nazareth and in Jerusalem, where he lived for a time at 
another convent of Poor Clares, he wrote commentaries 
on the Psalms and on the Prophets, a long commentary 
on Saint Matthew’s Gospel and daily meditations which 
are infused with his extremely personal interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Several times he sent for books from 
France: the works of Saint Augustine and Saint John 
Chrysostom, and the encyclicals of Leo XIII. 

All this time he was refining the plans for his new 
Order, making them more precise, stricter, asking them 
to bear an always increasing weight of love. At some 
point in his meditations he seems to have decided that 
it would be necessary, after all, for him to be a priest; 
the Mother Superior of the Poor Clares, with whom he 
had struck up a deep friendship, seems to have argued 
for it. At any rate, in August, 1900, he left Nazareth and 
took a ship for France. He had not seen it in ten years; 
he was 42; and he called himself Charles of Jesus, having 
renounced his name and title forever. 

It was to the Trappists that he went to prepare for.ordi- 
nation. The ceremony took place on June 9,. 1901, at 
Viviers, Foucauld being ordained a parish priest of that 
diocese, with the privilege of working outside. it. On the 
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way, the abbot of Our Lady of the Snows, who was 
accompanying Foucauld and had asked him to take pro- 
visions for the journey, was dismayed at being handed 
three figs, two nuts and a tiny bottle of water. Later, how- 
ever, at a sumptuous luncheon given by the bishop for 
the newly-ordained priests, Foucauld displayed his un- 
failing graciousness by joining in without a murmur. 

He prepared then to leave for Africa. “I must live the 
life of Nazareth, which [seems] to be my vocation,” he 
had-written, “but not in the beloved Holy Land, but 
among the sickest souls, the most abandoned of the 
sheep.” The abbot gave him a last blessing, and Foucauld 
set off. He took with him the fittings for a chapel, a small 
number of books, 150 feet of cord and a small pail for 
drawing water from desert wells, thick canvas for a tent 
and some sacks for rugs. Among the books was his 
breviary, on the first page of which he had written, in 
capitals: “LIVE AS THOUGH YOU SHOULD DIE TODAY A 
MARTYR.” 

What Foucauld was proposing to do constituted nothing 
less than a revolution in missionary techniques. He wished 
to live among the Arabs as one of them, doing no teach- 
ing, delivering no sermons, exerting no pressure other 
than the most undemanding sort of love. He would live 
in the same radical physical insecurity as they; he would 
serve them, submitting to their demands in the most 
flawless humility possible, expecting nothing in return. 
And he would learn from their holiness, as it displayed 
itself in their material detachment and reverence for the 
one God. The only way to convert anyone, he felt, is not 
to try; a man has simply to be for others a luminous 
transparency, so that they might look through him for 
the source of light. 

At Beni Abbes, an advanced French outpost in the 
Sahara, Foucauld built a rough chapel which he deco- 
rated himself—painting the Stations of the Cross on 
packing-case boards—and surrounded with several small 
cells for guests, or for possible members of the commu- 
nity which he never stopped hoping would form itself 
around him. At first the officers of the garrison were 
faintly amused, but they soon grew to accept, and then 
to love, this strange little man in his Arab gandourah 
(a white robe falling in folds) with its stitched-on red 
heart surmounted with a cross. Apart from his evident 
holiness, they admired his soldierly virtues, his courage, 
his incredible stamina and willingness to bear pain. One 
of them wrote later, “We loved Father de Foucauld above 
all because he had remained a soldier, because he thought 
as a soldier, and because he judged us all as a soldier.” 


URING the fifteen years he spent in the 
desert, Foucauld was to remain a. para- 
doxical combination of soldier and priest. 
The was the period, from 1901 to 1916, when France 
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was consolidating her hold on North Africa and on the 
Sahara. For Foucauld colonialism had none of the associ- 
ations it bears today; on the contrary, he felt that France 
had a mission to lead North Africa out of its chaos and 
degradation. And just as the French colonial leaders who 
won North Africa—Lyautey, Laperrine, Lacroix—were 
men of the noblest kind, conquerors who triumphed as 
much through their civilizing influence as by military 
prowess, so Foucauld held out a rare and difficult goal 
for them and for France. “A people has toward its col- 
onies,” he wrote, “the duties of parents towards their 
children: to render them by education and teaching, equal 
or superior to . . . themselves.” 

But though he served as a sort of intelligence officer 
for the French, and especially for Laperrine, who com- 
manded the area now, keeping him posted on tribal 
movements and on shifting Arab political sentiment, 
Foucauld never exploited his influence with the authori- 
ties (unless it was to obtain food or medicine for the 
Arabs or to help settle inter-tribal disputes), never sub- 
merged spiritual ends in political ones and never betrayed 
the trust the Arabs placed in him. 

They found him a revelation, after the Christians they 
had known. “So you do have a religion and priests, and 
you don’t just live like dogs!” a sheik told a French 
general after meeting Foucauld. They regarded him as 
a true marabout, a holy man, and their only regret was 
that he was a Christian. “How terrible to think that such 
a good man will go to hell when he dies because he is not 
a Moslem,” a pious Arab woman one told Laperrine. And 
she added that she and others prayed each night that the 
marabout might be converted. 

As his fame spread, people flocked to his hermitage— 
for food, for medicine, for advice, or simply to be in his 
presence. When he discovered that many of them were 
runaway slaves, he began to buy them in order to set 
them free, sending to his relatives for money. It was one 
of the few actions of his that tried the patience of the 
French authorities, since it disturbed their delicate rela- 
tions with the Arab chieftains; but they forgave him for 
it, as for everything else. Still, they could not change him. 
Seeing the futility of chipping away at such an entrenched 
institution, he simply decided to thunder. “We do not 
have the right to be silent,” he wrote back to France. 
“*”.. we must cry out when we see evil being done.” 

To everyone who came, whether the sick and despised 
outcasts of their tribes or, as increasingly occurred, 
wealthy and powerful leaders for whom he served as an 
unofficial spiritual advisor, Foucauld offered his tireless 
charity, an unwearying smile. Yet he was never satisfied 
that he did enough for them and especially for the poor. 
Once he wrote out a set of directions for himself: 

“To wash the laundry of the poor and to clean their 
room myself as much as possible. To do all the lowest 
chores of the house . . . myself and not leave them to 
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anyone else; to keep the premises occupied by the natives - 


in a state of cleanliness; to take upon myself everything 
which is service and to resemble Jesus who was known 
among the Apostles as ‘the one who serves.’ ” 


ECAUSE HE WAS the only priest for hundreds of 

miles around, Foucauld also had duties to 

the French. He said Mass for the soldiers, 
heard their confessions and listened to their nostalgic rev- 
eries about France. One night he raced 75 miles on camel- 
back to the site of a battle in which a number of French 
soldiers had been wounded; tough legionnaires most of 
them, they greeted him coldly, but by the second day they 
were fighting to keep him by their bedsides. 

“If one has not been present at Foucauld’s mass,” wrote 
an ex-soldier who had served it, “one does not know what 
Mass is. When he said the Domine non sum dignus, he 
said it with’ such an expression that one felt like crying 
with him.” 

Lyautey, the great architect of French North Africa, 
has given us a more detailed description: 

“The chapel was a poor hovel with walls made of toub 
and a mud floor. There were a few Arabs who had not 
come to be converted—he strictly refrained from any 
direct pressure in this respect—but because they were at- 
tracted by his holiness. And before this altar, which was 
but a table made of deal, in front of these . . . vestments 
made of coarse cloth, this crucifix and these candle- 
sticks of tin, in front of all this destitution, but also in 
front of this priest in ecstasy offering the sacrifice with 
a fervor which filled the place with light and . . . faith, we 
experienced a religious emotion, a sensation of greatness 
which we had never felt to the same extent in the most 
magnificent cathedrals, faced with the pomp of High 
Mass.” 

Though he approached Mass with such mystical in- 
tensity, Foucauld was not a liturgist, nor had he much 
interest in theology. “Did Saint Joseph know any?” he 
was fond of asking. He did have a great devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament—one of the keystones of his proposed 
community was to be perpetual adoration—and to the 
Sacred Heart, but what might be thought of as his chief 
devotion was to the Nazarene Christ, the Jesus of hidden, 
humble labor, the Man who served. “One has so much 
pity for all those who work,” he once wrote, “when one 
shares their labor.” 

After four years at Beni Abbes, Foucauld decided on a 
change of milieu. He had become attracted to the Tuaregs, 
a nomadic desert tribe, partly through having heard how 
one of them, a noblewoman named Tarichat Oult Ibda- 
kan, had nursed some wounded French soldiers and had 
seen them safely back to France. The Tuaregs were a 
matriarchy whose women went unveiled while the men 
went covered, a feudally organized society which while 
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abjectly poor boasted of its elegant “courts of love” and 
its wealth of’ poetry written in Tamashek, an obscure non. 
Arabic language. 

Foucauld resolved to settle in the heart of their terri- 
tory. Setting out by camel, he took with him the patheti- 
cally minimal supplies he would need: “the light tent for 
Mass, the ritual objects . . . the Mass wine which he used 
by drops, a folding table for an altar, two pigskins of 
water, the camel’s covers for bedding, a few medicines, a 
few presents for the Tuareg women, the writing materials 
and the Sahara ink—a mixture of charcoal and camel’s 
urine.” 

At Tamanrasset in the Hoggar, a stony, mountainous 
region, he established a new hermitage, which quickly be- 
came as celebrated as the earlier one. Through Tarichat 
he came to know the rather aloof Tuareg leaders; one of 
them, Moussa As Amastane, was to become his special 
friend and do much to spread his influence. Once again 
he was immediately accepted as a marabout. He had been 
with the Tuaregs for only a few months when a French 
officer was able to write to the Governor General of Al- 
geria: “Father de Foucauld’s reputation for sanctity, the 
results he has had in healing the sick, will do more for 
the . . . rallying of the tribes to our ideas than a perma- 
nent occupation of the country.” Yet Foucauld had not 
made a single actual convert. 

By now his austerities had reached fantastic propor- 
tions. (Attempting to explain them, he once said: “Each 
time I pray to Jesus, I seem to get the same reply, ‘Do 
miracles for Me, I will do them for thee.’”) He seemed 
never to sleep, nor to eat; his hair and teeth began to fall 
out from scurvy. A rattlesnake bite made him limp for 
months afterwards. A young man who had been with the 
White Fathers in North Africa came to stay with him 
and found the experience inspiring but physically im- 
possible. (He was, incidentally, the only companion who 
ever offered himself to Foucauld.) Again, Laperrine 
wrote to a mutual friend, “I have just heard from de 
Foucauld; he feels ill. This . . . worries me . . . because 
if he admits he is ill and asks me for condensed milk, he 
must be really seriously unwell.” 

With everything, he managed to find time for linguistic 
studies. Before his death he was to produce an unabridged 
Tuareg dictionary, a collection of Tuareg poems, proverbs 
and prose texts with French translations, a grammar and 
a translation of the Gospel into that hitherto—for Euro- 
peans—unknown language. Besides this work, he wrote 
literally thousands of letters; characteristically, he used 
for his correspondence the backs of the envelopes he 
received. 

In 1909 he went back to France to see about his pro- 
jected “Union of the Brothers and Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart,” a sort of third order he had devised as a tem- 
porary substitute for his as-yet-unrealized community. An 
audience with the Archbishop of Paris proved a chilly 
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encounter, but Foucauld’s own bishop of Viviers was en- 
thusiastic. By Charles’ death the association had forty- 
nine members, and served as a bridge to the founding, in 
1933, of the Little Brothers of Charles de Foucauld, which 
with a congregation of Little Sisters is today carrying out 
his principles and incarnating his spirit throughout the 
world. 

Twice more he returned to France, in 191] and 1912, 
the second time taking with him a young Tuareg boy 
who found France impressive and Foucauld’s family de- 
lightful. Then he went back to Africa for good. When 
World War I broke out he was 56, but he wanted to 
volunteer as a chaplain or a stretcher-bearer, finally allow- 
ing himself to be dissuaded by Laperrine, who was at the 
front. 


HE EFFECT of the war on North Africa was to 
increase the restiveness of the tribes. Foucauld, 
always sensitive to political and social changes, 
continually warned the authorities that they could expect 
massive defections (he was amazingly prophetic about 
current French difficulties in Africa) unless they adopted 
a policy of firmness together with justice. But the situa- 
tion deteriorated rapidly and by late 1916 many tribes 
were in open rebellion. Foucauld, who was literally an 


outpost of France and was paid a sort of unofficial al- . 


legiance by many Arabs, was the last French symbol to 
be rejected. But even he could not stand up against the 
complex tide of nationalism, opportunism and undifferen- 
tiated aggression that had been released. Rumors began 
to circulate that certain members of the Senoussi, a branch 
of the Tuaregs, were plotting to kill him. 

More concerned about the fate of his entourage, the 
little group of local people who had remained faithful to 
him, than for his own safety, Foucauld began to fortify 
the hermitage, putting it in readiness for a siege. Rumors 
rose and died. Then on the night of December 1, 1916, a 
group of forty Senoussi, augmented by some local tribes- 
men, appeared before the little fort. Through a trick they 
got Foucauld to step outside, where he was seized and 
bound. For half an hour the band rifled the hermitage, 
leaving a fifteen-year-old boy to guard Foucauld, who re- 
mained seated with his back to a wall, staring straight 
ahead and making no attempt to free himself. Suddenly 
the raiders were startled by the approach of two men on 
camels. Panicking, they rushed outside. The boy who was 
guarding Foucauld thought he detected a movement on 
the part of his prisoner to warn the newcomers; he raised 
his rifle to Foucauld’s right ear and pulled the trigger. 
The bullet came out through Foucauld’s left eye and he 
fell heavily to the ground. 

Years before, he had written on a scrap of paper that 
was later found among his possessions a stark and lonely 
prophecy: “Remember that you are to die a martyr, de- 
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One of the last pictures of Father Foucauld. 
This was taken as he was seated in his hermitage. 


spoiled of everything, stretched out on the earth, naked, 
unrecognizable, covered with blood and wounds, killed 
with violence and great pain.” 


T was three weeks before French authorities 

could get to the scene. Then a Captain de la 

Roche arrived to put a cross over Foucauld’s 
shallow grave and gather up his belongings. He found 
very little: Foucauld’s rosary and cross, some books and 
papers, a few letters stamped for mailing. About to leave, 
the captain noticed a tiny monstrance in the sand, still 
containing a Host. De la Roche had once asked Foucauld 
what to do in such an emergency and had been told to 
make an act of perfect contrition and then ‘give Com- 
munion to himself or else to send the Host to the White 
Fathers. Unable to make up his mind, he took the mon- 
strance back to his fort. “I was very embarrassed not to 
know what to do with Almighty God,” he said later. 

He discussed the matter with a sergeant-major who had 
been a seminarian and the two came to a decision. 
Putting on a pair of new white kid gloves, Captain de la 
Roche took Foucauld’s last Host from the monstrance, 
said a silent prayer and placed the Wafer on the tongue of 
the sergeant, who was kneeling in the sand in front 
of him. 
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WATER 


The elements speak to us of the goodness of the : 









Lord. Fire, water, earth and air, each in its own 
way sings of His glory, each shows forth an as- 
pect of His love. But water above all is more 
than symbolic of grace: it is an element of God’s 
creation pre-ordained to carry grace to us. The 
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more we consider water itself, the more we un- 
derstand the grace it carries. (Always running 
to subterranean hollows, it reaches us through 
Baptism and fills the deep recesses of our souls. ) 
We need grace in our regeneration as plants 
need water to grow. As water is the physical 
agent of washing, Baptism is a washing away of 
sin. Baptism is performed in the light of faith: 
water as a physical substance is translucent, re- 
ceiving light and transmitting it. Baptism is a 
rebirth: water covered the earth before the 





emergence of the land, and in the womb itself 
we are englobed with water. In Baptism the old 
man dies, the new is born; similarly, in the flood, 
the old world was destroyed while in the ark a 
saving remnant lived; and in the closing of the 
Red Sea, the army of the wicked Pharaoh per- 
ished, while a chosen few, the children of Israel, 
emerged and started for the Promised Land. 
Thus clear, pure water, in constant motion, 
washing, nourishing, bringing to birth, is both 
instrument and symbol of God’s saving grace. 








THE MANfI 


Through the mysterious Archimandrite 


Pimen, Russian Orthodoxy re-invades 


the troubled Middle East 


HERE IS a man in Jerusalem now who—despite the 
T fact that in the city there are many bearded fig- 
ures, dressed in long robes, belonging to all the strange 
Oriental communities in the Holy Land—looks so much 
like the classic image of Christ that his appearance shocks 
almost everybody who sees him. He is tall and slim, with 
grey eyes, a Greek profile and a full beard. Wherever he 
goes in his long flowing gown, people turn around. They 
have seen that face before a thousand times—but it is 
not the face of a living person. Everybody asks: Who is 
that man, and where does he come from? 

The reply is simple: he is the Archimandrite Pimen, 
and he comes straight from Moscow. Through him a tra- 
dition has been resumed which was interrupted by the 
Revolution of 1917: the ruler of Russia and the Patriarch 
of Moscow, this tradition says, are the protectors of all 
Orthodox Christians—and even other Christians—in the 
Holy Land. Before the Revolution the Czar bought a large 
tract of land in Jerusalem which became a Christian 
island (the “Russian Compound”) among Moslems and 
Jews. With a magnificent cathedral, it became the gath- 


THE ARCHIMANDRITE PIMEN. 











An aged pilgrim, exiled from home by the 
Revolution of 1917, lights a candle in 
Jerusalem’s Russian cathedral. 


ering place for Russian pilgrims to the Holy Land. Nearly 
forty years have passed since the last Russian pilgrims 
came, but today, when the Archimandrite with his deep 
voice leads the singing of the old Byzantine hymns under 
the high vaults of the newly-restored cathedral, every. 
thing is as it was then. 

Many years ago the Empress of Russia founded a big 
monastery for women at a place called Ein Karem, not 
far from Jerusalem. Until recently it was almost a ceme- 
tery, the buildings falling to pieces among the huge old 
cypresses. Today the place is seething with life as merry 
young nuns from Ukraine and Karelia, from Crimea and 
the Urals weed and replant the abandoned garden, rebuild 
walls which have fallen in, repaint the old buildings. 
These Russian women are used to hard work. Behind the 
barbed wire all round the place police dogs bark furi- 
ously. They are needed because of the unrest in the Holy 
Land. 

But at the back of the huge garden there is a strange 
living remnant of imperial Russia, something so fantastic 
that it seems to come right out of a Dostoievsky novel. 
In small huts lives a little group of very old nuns, many 
between 80 and 90 and some unable to move. In one 
corner of each hut is a simple readymade coffin which will 
some day be placed in one of the graves among a group 
of wooden crosses in a grove of cypresses. In each hut 
there is also a tiny shrine with burning candles; above 
it, between pictures of the Holy Virgin and Saint Nich- 
olas, hang yellowing old oleographs of Czar Nicholas, the 
Czarina and the sad-looking little crown prince, all of 
whom were murdered during the October Revolution. The 
old nuns talk about Russia as it was forty or fifty years 
ago; they don’t seem to be aware of the difference the 
years have made. What are forty years compared to 
eternity? “He has such a good heart”, they say about the 
Archimandrite. “We were about to die of hunger,” they 
say, “and he fed us. We were about to freeze to death 
and he gave us clothes. We were lonely and he consoled 
us...” Only a few miles from this place, in the Garden 
of Gethsemani, which is now held by the Arabs, another 
group of old Russian nuns are waiting. They are not yet 
under the jurisdiction of the Archimandrite, but their 
monastery too is intended to receive pilgrims from Rus- 
sia. Taken together, all these Russian Orthodox houses in 
the Holy Land can accommodate thousands of pilgrims 
at one time. 


VERYTHING is freshly repaired and painted in the . 


Russian Compound where the Archimandrite re- 
sides, and there are beautiful flowers everywhere. The 
Archimandrite himself turned out to be quite talkative. As 
we sipped our tea and discussed, among other subjects, 
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the deportation of Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus (the 
Archimandrite thinks it is deeply regrettabie), he sud- 
denly began talking about himself. “I know,” he said with 
a sad smile, “there are people who believe that I am an 
NKVD agent who has let his hair and beard grow...” 

During our long talk he revealed himself as a man of 
manifold interests, the right sort of leader for the Russian 
Church, which, having survived in spite of all, is now re- 
entering the international scene ail over the Middle East. 

“The war was a turning point for us,” the Archiman- 
drite said. “Then Russian souls began to long for the 
religious choirs again, for mysticism, penance and con- 
templation and even for the eremetical life. Before the 
Revolution many impurities had entered the Russian 
Church. It is never healthy for a church to be a state 
church. But the suffering has purified us. Today there are 
many late vocations. Grownup men come to us—doctors, 
architects and others—and wish to make a fresh start and 
study for the priesthood. More and more women are join- 
ing convents, and the faithful give us so much money and 
so many gifts in kind that we are able to repair churches, 
shrines and monasteries.” 

Then he started to talk about the other Orthodox 
churches in the Middle East. The Patriarch of Alexandria 
has been in Moscow twice during recent years, in order 
to return the visit which the Patriarch of Moscow made 
to most of the Middle East countries several years ago. 
The Patriarch of Antioch and the head of the Apostolic 
Armenian church have the closest relations with the Rus- 
sian Church, the Archimandrite says, and “prejudice” 
against his Church is gradually subsiding among the 
Greek bishops. Even at the Fanar, which is -a sort of 
Greek Orthodox Vatican in Istanbul where the nominal 
head of all Orthodox churches has resided for centuries, 
the “prejudice” against the Russian Church is rapidly 
disappearing, he claims. Unity would be still greater, he 
adds, if the Fanar did not have a delicate relationship 
with the Turkish government. 

The Russians seek contact with what the Archi- 
mandrite calls “the sister churches,” all the strange Chris- 
tian denominations—most of them very old—which are 
spread all over the Middle East: the Copts, the Abys- 
sinians, the Jacobites and the Chaldeans. Finally, he him- 
self has to deal very often with the Orthodox Arabs in 
Israel. Like the old nuns in Ein Karem, they lived in the 
utmost misery until he helped them financially. 

All this missionary activity is necessary, the Archiman- 
drite continues, because the Russian Church feels itself 
threatened from two different directions—Protestant 
ecumenism and Roman Catholicism. The World Council 
of Churches has tried several times to incorporate the 
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Russian Church in what the Archimandrite calls “its po- 
litical plans.” The much more dangerous threat, he feels, 
is the Catholic Church, which, in the Archimandrite’s 
view, already has swallowed a part of the Orthodox 
church through “the cunning activity of the Russicum 
in Rome and through the different Catholic Uniate 
Churches.” It is against this double menace, the Archi- 
mandrite says, that the Russian Church has to defend 
itself and, as the biggest Orthodox denomination, take the 
lead among the others, which will be weak as long as they 
remain divided. As in the old days, the Russian Church 
is ready to press them all again to her motherly bosom. 

Is this strange Russian priest really an NKVD agent 
who has let his beard and hair grow? Or have the 
Communists realized that in the long run it does not pay 
to persecute religion and that therefore they might just as 
well let the Russian Church grow as it grew before the 
Revolution? One of my contacts in Jerusalem, a Jew 
escaped from Soviet Russia who is in an exceptionally 
favorable position to judge, believes that the Soviet rulers 
have discovered that religion is not neeessarily “reac- 
tionary” and therefore is not quite so dangerous to them- 
selves as they first thought. At the same time, they have 
learned that the Russian masses have an extraordinarily 
tenacious Christianity. This realization has not persuaded 
the Communists to change their fundamentally anti- 
religious attitude, but they are realistic enough to try to 
make the best of the existing situation. 

N THE SOVIET UNION today there is a revival of pil- 
j grimages to the Holy Land—not only among Chris- 
tians but also among the country’s 40,000,000 Moslems. 
The number of Russians going to Mecca is increasing 
every year. Just as in Czarist times, Russian pilgrims, 
dressed in toga-like white ihrams, the ritual garment 
which makes all Moslems equal before Allah, walk in the 
procession around the sacred Kaaba in Mecca. Among 
them are some whose wartime bravery at Stalingrad or 
Berlin earned them the title “Hero of the Soviet Union.” 
(The majority of the Red Army troops who occupied the 
northern part of Persia during the war were Moslems; 
mostly of Turkish descent, they are considered first-class 
soldiers. ) 

There are also many Moslems among the Russian diplo- 
mats in the Near East and in the numerous Russian and 
Red Chinese delegations to the area. And there are Rus- 
sian Koran scholars who visit the great Moslem Univer- 
sity of El Azhar in Cairo, where there are students fram 
all over the Moslem world. Moslem theologians who have 
met these Russian pilgrims say that their knowledge of 
the Koran is not overwhelming, but that their faith in the 
Prophet is as firm as a rock.—Gunnar D. KUMLIEN 
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LOST MINIATURES 


Rare paintings of Pierre Toussaint and 


his family turn up in New York 









A few years after the Ameri- 


f can Revolution a French planter 


) fleeing the slave insurrections in 
) Haiti, landed in New York with 

his slave, a 21-year-old Negro 
‘named Pierre Toussaint. From 
then until his death at the age 
} of 87, Toussaint was known 
E throughout the city for his charity 
» and self-sacrifice. Every morning 
he attended the six o’clock Mass 
/ at Old St. Peter’s on Barclay 
“Street. He often worked until 
midnight to save enough to buy 
his sister’s freedom and that of 
the girl he later married. In ad- 
dition, travelling about on foot, 
since Negroes were not allowed 
on public conveyances, he visited 
the sick and the aged, tended 
victims of the city’s frequent 
epidemics, and helped raise 
money for a Catholic orphanage. 
After the death of his master, 
Toussaint voluntarily assumed 
support of his mistress out of his 
earnings as a hairdresser for 
society women. A few years be- 
fore Toussaint’s death in 1853, 


a member of the influential 
Schuyler family said of him: “I 
have known: Christians who were 
not gentlemen, gentlemen who 
were not Christians—but. one 
man I know who is both—and 
that man is black.” Now the re- 
newed interest in Toussaint 
(brought about in part by a 
biography of him by Arthur and 
Elizabeth Sheehan) has resulted 
in the rediscovery of long lost 
miniatures which have been in 
the possession of the New York 
Historical Society since 1920, 
when they were presented to the 
society by Georgina Schuyler, 
whose family had received them 
directly from Toussaint. 

The miniatures showing Tous- 
saint, his wife Juliette, and their 
adopted daughter Euphemia were 
painted by the Italian portraitist 
Meucci probably around 1826. 
The earlier picture of Madame 
Marie Berard du Pithon, Tous- 
saint’s mistress, was given to 
him on her deathbed with his 
papers of manumission in 1807. 


LEFT: Meucci’s painting (greatly enlarged) shows 


Toussaint as appeared at about age 60. 
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Toussaint’s wife Juliette. 


Madame Berard as a young girl. 





Toussaint’s adopted daughter Euphemia. 
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The shifting political allegiances of America’s Catholics, once 


solidly Democratic and in 1952 largely responsible for the Eisenhower 


victory, has leaders of both parties worried 


AT THE Republican National Convention of 1884, the 
Chairman of the New York delegation told the Chairman 
of the Massachusetts delegation (who recorded it in his 
memoirs) that his delegates would not carry out their 
agreement to support General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man for President. The reason: “They do not want a 
Father Confessor in the White House.” General Sherman, 
it should be understood, was not a clergyman. In fact he 
was not even a Catholic. But his wife was a Catholic, and 
the “political experts” were convinced that the General 
could never be elected. 

Today, seventy-two years later, the experts are again 
attempting to gauge the effect a Catholic nominee might 
have on the electorate. At the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago in August the name of Governor Frank Lausche 
of Ohio will be placed in nomination as a “favorite son” 
candidate for President—and the names of Senator John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts and Mayor Robert Wagner 
of New York will be among those prominently mentioned 
for the Vice Presidency. Although both places on the Re- 
publican ticket seem set at this writing, the GOP’s con- 
vention in San Francisco will give increased attention to 
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ways of attracting Catholic voters. These will include, in 
terms of general strategy, the appointment of Catholics 
to high Administration offices, the designation of Catho- 
lics as candidates for Congressional or local offices on 
the Republican ticket, and a generally closer association 
and sympathy with Catholics in the labor union, immi- 
gration-reform and social-welfare movements. The Re- 
publican platform and GOP campaign oratory will again 
remind Catholic voters of the infiltration of the Govern- 
ment by subversives under Democratic Administrations, 
the “sell-out” of Poland at Yalta and diplomatic blunders 
or entanglements on the part of left-wing intellectuals in 
the State Department. An attempt may be made to attract 
the votes of Italian Catholics and others with relatives in 
over-populated southern Europe by blaming the Demo- 
cratic Congress for failure to liberalize the Immigration 
and Refugee Relief Acts. 

The major reason for the upsurge of interest in the 
way Catholics will mark their ballots next November is 
the emergence of the Catholic vote as a key “swing” vote. 
The election ‘of 1952 demonstrated conclusively what 
previous elections had already begun to indicate: the 
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overwhelming majority of Catholic voters—who had 
entered the Democratic ranks to vote for Al Smith in 
1928 and had stayed with Franklin Roosevelt in the thir- 
ties—are no longer a permanent part of the Democratic 
coalition. 

Every analytical study made of the Eisenhower-Steven- 
son vote in 1952, by pollsters, university researchers and 
others, concludes that a dramatic shift of Catholic voters 
to the Republican ticket was a major factor in Eisen- 
hower’s victory. Gallup has reported that only 34% of all 
Catholics considered themselves Republicans in 1950, but 
that at least 44% voted for Eisenhower in 1952. The 
University of Michigan’s nation-wide survey showed that 
of those voting for one of the two major candidates, over 
66% of the Catholics voted Democratic in 1948 but 
fewer than 51% did in 1952. Louis Harris of the Roper 
organization has written that the following shifts were 
decisive in Eisenhower’s election: 

» Catholics in general, normally over 65% Demo- 

cratic, went 47% for Eisenhower. 

» German Catholics, previously 82% Democratic, went 

55% for Eisenhower. 

» Poles, normally over 70% Democratic, went 50% 

for Eisenhower. 

> Irish, normally 65% Democratic, went. 53% for 

Eisenhower. 

Thus, in 1952, Catholics, who constitute roughly 25% 
of the voting population, went approximately one out of 
two for the Republican candidate, whereas in 1948 they 
had gone two out of three for the Democratic nominee; 
and, though they had contributed approximately one- 
third of the Democratic vote in 1948, they constituted 
only 28% of Stevenson’s vote and 21% of Eisenhower’s 
winning total. Approximately 30% of these Catholics for 
Eisenhower, or 7% of his total vote, had shifted from 
previous Democratic moorings. 


The middle class Catholic vote 


In A SENSE this shift, this new independent status of the 
Catholic voter, means that there no longer is a “Catholic 
Vote.” A generation ago Catholics of all states, nationali- 
ties, ages, occupations and even economic levels rallied 
around the candidacies of Al Smith and others, and 
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backed the economic reforms of the New Deal. Catholic 
immigrants in particular, struggling to make a living in 
a sometimes-hostile new world, were attracted by the 
welfare and assistance programs offered to them first by 
the Democratic city and ward machines, and subse- 
quently by the Federal Government. The Democratic 
Party, represented as the only party favorable to the 
“working classes” and the immigrant families, built a 
new and powerful political base in the northern cities, 
where millions of Catholics voted. Individual Catholic 
politicians rose to new prominence in those cities and in 
the Democratic state party organizations. In the indus- 
trialized states of the North, Catholic voters constituted 
a substantial part—often a majority—of the Democratic 
Party. 

But by 1952 (as Frank Skeffington of The Last Hurrah 
could testify), the old order had changed. A comfortable 
“middle-class” prosperity had dulled the edge of the old 
economic issues, the Great Depression was barely re- 
membered, and the Republicans were adopting the New 
Deal social welfare programs as their very own. The old- 
line Catholic “boss” was out of style, sometimes defeated 
by reformers within his own party. The new type of 
Catholic political leader had moved from the city to the 
more fashionable suburbs—and many of the voters had 
followed him. The Republicans, now more willing to em- 
brace all ethnic groups by nominating a “balanced” 
ticket, had profited since 1940 from the distrust on the 
part of many Catholic groups of Democratic foreign 
policy. The roots of isolationism ran deep among many 
Catholics—Irish who disliked the British, Italians and 
Germans who opposed war against their homelands, Poles 
angered by the Yalta Agreement, and others. In 1952 the 
Korean War had re-aroused these feelings. And coupled 
with the foreign policy issue was an even more telling 
charge—the issue of Communism at home. Finally, 1952 
symbolized the change since 1928 in one other very sig- 
nificant way—there was no Al Smith on the Democratic 
ticket; and the divorce of the Democratic nominee Adlai 
Stevenson, though not openly an issue, did not endear 
him to already doubtful Catholic voters. 

Where Catholic candidates were on the local Demo- 
cratic ballot in 1952, however, a revealing split occurred. 
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Democratic Senators Kennedy, Pastore and Mansfield, 
for example, carried their respective states of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Montana—all three with a 
high proportion of Catholic voters—but the national 
Democratic ticket of Stevenson and Sparkman lost all 
three states. Especially revealing of the picture of Catho- 
lic voters leaving the Democratic Party except where a 
Catholic is on the ticket were the 1952 results in the fol- 
lowing normally Democratic strongholds: 
> Congressman Zablocki won in Milwaukee by 29% 
while Stevenson lost by 4%. 

> Congressman O’Brien won in Albany by 7% while 
Stevenson lost by 9%. 

>» Congressman Delaney won in New York City by 2% 
while Stevenson lost by 13%. 

» Congressmen Addonzio and Rodino won in Newark 
by 4% and 14% respectively while Stevenson lost 
by 4% and 7%. 

> Congressman Rabaut won in Detroit by 6% while 
Stevenson lost by 2%. 

>» Congressman Dodd won in Hartford by 8% while 
Stevenson lost by 1%. 

Similarly, the national Democratic ticket lagged much 
further behind Catholic candidates for the House than it 
did otherwise. Congressmen Kirwan and Feighan in 
Ohio, for example, Congressmen Keogh and Rooney in 
Brooklyn, Congressmen Machrowicz, Lesinski and Din- 
gell in Detroit, Congressmen O’Hara and Kluczynski in 
Chicago—these and many others ran far ahead of the 
national ticket, while non-Catholic candidates did not. 

In short, American Catholic voters, once a bulwark of 
the Democratic Party, are no longer a solid Democratic 
“block” except in their support of Catholic candidates. 
Republicans are soliciting Catholic support with more 
expectation than ever, and Democrats—fearful that an- 
other election with large-scale Catholic “defections” may 
permanently sever the old ties—are casting about for 
ways of winning back their former Catholic adherents. 

There are, of course, many other groups in the country 
—farmers, Negroes, labor unions, veterans—who are be- 
ing courted by both parties this year. But few are so 
strategically located as the Catholics. It is estimated that 
about one out of four American voters is a Catholic—a 
higher ratio than ever before, now that the children and 
grandchildren of the last major wave of immigrants have 
grown up. This alone is an imposing figure. More im- 
portant are the statistics (based on church-membership 
figures and the fact that more Catholics than members of 
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other religious groups generally exercise their voting 
rights) showing that in 14 key states, which could go 
either way in 1956, Catholics constitute from 25% to 
65% of the electorate. 

These 14 “swing states’—New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, California, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wiscon. 
sin, Maryland and Montana—include the most important 
pivotal states in the Electoral College. Together they have 
a total of 261 electoral votes, only five short of the 266 
necessary for victory. And the importance of the Catho. 
lic vote in these states is highlighted by a frequently. 
made prediction: that the 1956 election is likely to be 
won or lost there. _ 

The record of the past several elections confirms this, 
In 1940, the Democrats won 13 of these states with 240 
electoral votes; in 1944, 12 of them with 221 electoral 
votes; in 1948, eight with 125 electoral votes. Without the 
swing-state votes the Democrats would have lost all 
three elections. By contrast, in 1952, when none of these 
states went Democratic, all 261 of their electoral votes 
went to Eisenhower, thus making possible the first Repub- 
lican victory in 24 years. 

Catholics do not “control” any of these key states— 
they would not under any circumstances vote solidly for 
one party or candidate. But the votes they cast appear 
even more influential because of the concentration of 
Catholics in the major urban areas in these states. Catho- 
lics constitute a decisive proportion—though not always 
a majority—of voters in Boston, Providence, New York, 
Jersey City, Hartford, New Haven, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Balfimore, Detroit, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee and Los Angeles. Without the net Democratic 
margins supplied by these cities (without, in fact, those 
of only three of them in 1948: Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Cleveland), the Democrats would have lost the elections 
of 1944 and 1948, and very nearly lost the election of 
1940. In 1952, the sharp decline of Democratic votes in 
these cities was accompanied by a big increase in the 
number of Catholics moving into the Republican column 
and hence by the Democratic ticket’s defeat in each of 
these states. 

Thus it has been estimated that the Democratic Party, 
if in 1956 it recaptured only those Catholics who 
“shifted” in 1952, could win back six states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Their 132 electoral votes—plus those of 
the “Solid South,” would mean a Democratic victory. If 
Democrats could go further, and win a still larger por- 
tion of the Catholic vote, they would carry the rest of 
the swing states’ 261-vote total and practically clinch a 
victory even without the South. The Republicans, aware 
of this situation, are striving to increase the Republican 
trend among Catholic voters in these and the other key 
states mentioned—and 1956 presidential primary results 
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in such cities as Philadelphia and St. Paul indicate they 
may be meeting with some success. 


What happened to Al Smith? 


Ir 1s NOT surprising, therefore, that the political columnists 
have talked increasingly of the prospects of two young 
Catholics, Senator Kennedy and Mayor Wagner, for sec- 
ond place on the Democratic ticket. Both have all the usual 
“qualifications” —both are veterans, both are married 
and in good health, both are moderates from major 
pivotal states—and the Massachusetts Senator in particu- 
lar is well known nationally for his ten-year Congres- 
sional record, his attractive personality and his recent 
best-seller, Profiles in Courage. 

But politicians have in the past been slow to endorse 
Catholics for the national ticket, regardless of their quali- 
fications or their voter appeal. A Catholic can be installed 
as a party’s National Chairman or as Secretary of Labor. 
Paul Butler is the latest in a long line of Catholics who 
have served as Democratic Chairman, and both Martin 
Durkin and James P. Mitchell, his successor in the Cabi- 
net, are Catholics. A Catholic can also be elected Sena- 
tor, Congressman, Governor or Mayor. But he is not 
considered “available” for the Presidency or, in some 
minds, even for the Vice-Presidency. His potential con- 
tribution to the nation is restricted by the “Al Smith 
myth.” 

All politicians remember that Al Smith was over- 
whelmingly defeated for the Presidency by Herbert 
Hoover in 1928. And all politicians remember, too, that 
during that campaign the bigots and the uninformed, 
helped ‘along by those politically opposed to Smith, in- 
flamed and exploited the prejudice and ignorance of many 
Americans toward the Catholic Church. A commentator 
stated flatly over the radio that a New Jersey convent 
had been purchased by the Catholic Church as the Ameri- 
can residence for the Pope after Smith’s election. In 
Georgia, some Protestant churches exhibited pictures of 
Smith at the opening of the Holland Tunnel, convinced 
that the tunnel was actually being constructed to connect 
with the basement of the Vatican, 3,500 miles away. On 
election eve the story spread that Pope Pius XI had 
already purchased steamship tickets so he could come to 
the United States as soon as he was radioed news of a 
Smith victory. 

But what many politicians forget is the fact that most 
competent election analysts in 1928 came to two conclu- 
sions which minimize the political significance of this 
bigotry : 

First, that Smith was defeated because he was a Demo- 
crat in a Republican year, a “Wet” when Prohibition sen- 
timent was strong, a Tammany Hall stereotype that antag- 
onized too many voters. Had he been a rural Republican 
“Dry” (a posture in which it is a little hard to picture 
him), he might well have won regardless of his Cathol- 





icism. As it was, he lost only four states which the two 
preceding Democratic nominees had not also lost in that 
overwhelmingly Republican era. 

Secondly, Smith’s Catholicism helped the Democrats 
far more than it hurt them. They captured 122 northern 
counties, 77 of them predominantly Catholic, from the 
Republicans. The Democrats won their first majorities 
in history in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and car- 
ried a majority of the counties in every section of the 
country except in the East North Central states. In the 


-key states and urban areas mentioned previously the in- 


crease in the Democratic vote was fantastic—750% in 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) and Wayne County (De- 
troit), for example. Political analysts today agree that 
the Democratic strength from 1932-1950, based upon the 
cities of the North, was first fashioned not by Franklin 
Roosevelt but by Al Smith. 

Of course there was anti-Catholic prejudice in 1928— 
but there is considerably less in 1956, after nearly three 
decades of education in brotherhood and of experience 
with prominent Catholic officeholders. Recent Gallup 
Polls have shown increasing acceptance of the idea of a 
Catholic President—and the willingness of many con- 
servative Southern Democrats to support Frank Lausche 
for President indicates that today political philosophy, 
not religion, is the basic test. Of those voters who do 
oppose a Catholic President, it appears that most are 
Southerners who cannot affect the outcome under the 
electoral vote system (unless they constitute a majority 
in their state, which seems unlikely) ; some are Northern 
“intellectuals” who would not oppose a Democratic presi- 
dential candidate merely because his running-mate was 
Catholic; and practically all of the rest are dyed-in-the- 
wool Republicans who would not support any Democratic 
nominee, regardless of his faith. In swing states, only 
a handful of those polled expressed any reservations about 
Catholic candidates. 

Thus a Catholic could be nominated for Vice-President 
by the Democrats in 1956 (the most prominent candi- 
dates for the presidential nomination are not Catholics 
and, as mentioned, both places on the Republican ticket 
seem set). Whether a Catholic could also be elected Vice- 
President will depend upon a variety of issues and fac- 
tors—all of them unrelated to the nominee’s religion. This 
is not to predict that there will be no fear-mongers, no 
prejudice, no suspicion. It is not to say, either, that no 
“Catholic issue”—like the question of a U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican or the Church’s stand on Federal aid 
to education—will be raised. But these are not cur- 
rently major questions. The 1956 campaign is much more 
likely to center on foreign policy, national defense, the 
farm program, the segregation fight, and President Eisen- 
hower’s health—as well as on the personalities of the 
two presidential candidates. The country has come a long 
way since 1928.—PoToMmacus 

















LAUREN FORD aisrepit 


a famous liturgical artist finds peace and a creative community life 


On a quiet farm called Sheepfold in the tiny 
hamlet of Bethlehem, Connecticut, a 65-year-old 
artist named Lauren Ford has achieved the elu- 
sive goals of peace, integrity and communion with 
God and neighbor. Life at Sheepfold is built upon 
the Benedictine ideals of prayer and work. Its 
spiritual center is Regina Laudis, the nearby Bene- 
dictine monastery which since its beginnings ten 
years ago has come to dominate not only Sheep- 
fold but, in a more subtle but not less real way, 
the surrounding countryside as well. “All of us,” 
says Miss Ford, herself a Benedictine oblate, “feel 
we are attached to it by an invisible string.” 


Work, the other pillar of the Benedictine life, 
takes many forms at Sheepfold. The farm itself— 
75 acres of pasture and crops, plus a flock of 
sheep and about 20 Holstein cows—is managed by 
Victor Lassauzé, the husband of Miss Ford’s 
granddaughter. The heart of the farm is Miss 
Ford’s house, which she acquired 19 years ago. 
Then only a shed, it was moved to its present loca- 
tion by a man in a bowler hat. “He never took 
the hat off during the whole time he was rolling 
the house,” she remembers. ‘When it was all done, 
I asked him much I owed him. ‘That'll be $32.60,’ 
he said, and he tipped his bowler hat.” 
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In her studio Miss Ford works on a design for a new 
Christmas card. She adds six to ten new ones each year. 


Miss Ford (ricHt) and her longtime companion, Miss 
_ Frances Delehanty, inspect part of Sheepfold’s 75 acres. 


UREN FORD FEEDS HER SHEEP. 





The Sheepfold 


community expands 


its horizons 


For many years Lauren Ford has 
produced delightful religious paint- 
ings which by now have made her 
famous. Many are biblical scenes 
set in  gently-rolling Connecticut 
landscapes and peopled by saints 
and angels modeled on her family 
and her rural neighbors. A few years 
ago, she started designing liturgical 
Christmas cards. Last winter the 
American Artists Group, which still 
markets reproductions of her paint- 
ings, offered to produce and market 
the cards as well. It was a tempting 
offer, since it would have increased 
Miss Ford’s income and freed her 
from most of the detail work. But 
she turned it down, feeling that the 
community aspects of the business 
were too important to be sacrificed. 
Now that “Sheepfold Press” has its 
own equipment, Miss Ford designs 
the cards, helps Lassauzé print them, 
and supervises the selling, assisted 
by neighbors and friends. 

The Sheepfold community is grow- 
ing. Two friends have begun a litur- 
gical arts school nearby; two others, 
who run a children’s drama school 
in New York City, are living at the 
farm this summer and plan eventu- 
ally to move their school there. Miss 
Ford herself doesn’t paint as much 
as she once did, mostly because she is 
concentrating on the Christmas-card 
business, which she hopes will make 
Sheepfold self-supporting. That will 
make possible a continuance of the 
integrated and creative community 
life which is Lauren Ford’s principal 
concern. 


Miss Ford and Miss Delehanty walk homeward after a visit to Regina Laudis 
(BACKGROUND), the Benedictine monastery and retreat house near the farm. 
The prioress lived at Sheepfold until the monastery was ready for occupancy. 


Miss Ford watches Victor Lassauzé run the new gold stamping press. Eventually 
Sheepfold will print 500 Christmas cards a day. Lassauzé never ran a 
press until six months ago, now enjoys it in his spare time from farm chores. 
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Lassauzé, his wife Lauren (daughter of Miss Ford’s adopted daughter) and 
their child Jeanne visit Miss Ford in her study. 
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A short story by ROBERT LAWRENCE 


THE HOUSE of Manuel Figueroas is 
on South Street. All of the houses 
there are the same, but Manuel 
knows by the red apron hung from 
his window on the top floor where 
it is that he belongs. There are 
three floors and something extra 
which is called the basement. It is a 
fortress, una castilla, this place of 
Manuel’s, and it does not shake 
when the wind blows, nor does the 
water come through the roof. And 
Manuel is happy. 

He is not young any more and a 
paunch is straining against his belt. 
The children are too big to be 
thrown in the air, and Rosa is fat. 
But he does not mind these things, 
and he laughs, for there is niuch 
work in Nueva York and he has 
become rich. 

He laughs when he sits in this 
huge stuffed chair by the window. 
It is faded and dirty, but that is the 
way of age with things and with 
people. Knowing this, Manuel is 
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gentle with the chair. Has not the 
used furniture man himself said 
that this chair was once the prized 
possession of the millionaire? 

The chair is near the window so 


that Manuel can watch the skyline 
of the city and life in South Street. 
It is-there also because he likes to 
consider from this great distance 
the length and breadth of his four 
rooms, the solid walls and high 
ceilings of this fortress. 

His childrén sleep in beds and 
one day he will buy mattresses, 
There is a table and chairs in the 
kitchen, a sink where one can get 
two kinds of water, and a-stove that 
does not fill the room with smoke. 
But the finest thing about this place 
is that “with all these fine posses- 
sions, there is room for more. When 
he sees this capaciousness, Manuel’s 
skin tingles and he imagines’ Rosa’s 
smiles when he tells her to buy cur- 
tains and shades for the windows 
and linoleum for the floors. And 
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the day for this is not far off, for 
there is always work in Nueva York. 

On Sunday he takes his family to 
the church where the two big ave- 
nues meet. There are many build- 
ings all around but the church is 
easy to find. The plate glass window 
is painted white and in letters of 
the 


preacher, has painted the words, 


lemon yellow Jose Miranda, 
“La Iglesia de la Buena Suerte,” 
which is to say of course, “The 
of Good Luck.” 
these words are beautiful gold let- 


Church Beneath 
ters stuck on the glass in the most 
perfect of arches; and these read 
“Salada Tea.” It already is a fine 
chureh, but Mr. Miranda, who makes 
eighty dollars each week from his 
Sunday services, assures his people 
that one day 
church even larger than the great 


they will have a 
cathedral further up the street. But 
Manuel, while he is very content 
with Mr. Miranda, does not really 
think the preacher will do this fine 
thing. 

Mr. Miranda would need a great 
deal of money, and he uses most of 
what he gets for new automobiles. 
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He has three now and anyone on 
South Street can rent one of these 
to go driving. And if one does not 


Mr. 


will teach him in one of these fine 


know how to drive, Miranda 
cars, and he will wait many weeks 
to get paid for his lessons, That is 
why everyone likes Mr. Miranda 
and goes to his church. 

But a strange thing happens to 
Manuel on Sunday. When he passes 
the great cathedral on the way 
home, he hears choir music coming 
from the wide doors at the top of 
the granite steps, and suddenly a 
wild longing seizes his heart. He 
does not understand this and, not 


understanding, his longing becomes 


like a great stone inside him, and 
he is frightened. It worries him for 
he is a brave man and he loves God. 
He is frightened, too, sometimes, 
when he is washing the cars at the 
garage where he is employed. The 
men there.do not often Taugh, and 
this they should do, 
cars is a very good kind of work. 
But when they do laugh and slap 
each other’s backs, a great joy fills 
Manuel. He wants to touch these 


for washing 


men, to hug them and tease them, 
as was the way of men in San Luci. 
enne. But he has slapped one of 
these men on the back before and 
he will not do it again. The man’s 
eyes were dead and hard when he 
looked at the 


Manuel, and 


man’s 
body was hard, and the man’s lips 
were like two thin strings of wire, 
And this is something that Manuel 


does 


And there 


understand. 
the 


not 
are women, who 
are strange in Nueva York. Remem. 
bering when he first went to wash 
the cars and had to travel by the 
underground trains, Manuel sighs, 
It was very crowded and his ears 
the 
and it was a strange world indeed, 


popped strangely from noise, 
for none of this noise was made by 
the people. 

Next to him the beautiful woman 
was standing, and she had the clean 
night smell of the valley at Mara- 


vale. Manuel-smiled. Inside himself 


he was delighted because _ this 
woman and he—this most perfect 


woman and Manuel Figueroas who 
had found work— lived together in 
this 


citing air as one, and could not be 


great city, breathed this ex- 
more truly brother and sister had 
they been neighbors passing each 
other on the street in San Lucienne, 
or two workers w aving to each other 
from the sugar carts near Veja Baca. 

Ah, but the train lurched and for 
the moment Manuel could not help 
himself. Everyone pressed against 
him and he pressed against the beau- 
tiful woman, and he smiled at her asa 
man must when he is very sorry. **Per- 
don! Lo siento Muchisimo, senorita.” 
But her eyes-——this Manuel would not 
forget—her eyes were full of hate 
and terror and something even worse 
that made him turn white, for he 
thought there must be a beast on his 
head, a tarantula perhaps, or one of 
the small creatures that flee from the 


sink and walls when Rosa appears, . 


or.some such loathsome thing that 
these women in Nueva York were 
sickened by. But when he brushed 
his hands over his head, and then 
around his face and neck, the loath- 
some thing was not there. But the sick 
look was still on the woman’s face. 


And Manuel cannot forget that look. 
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* Yes, women are strange in Nueva 





York. In San Lucienne it is a fine 
thing for a woman to draw a man’s 
smile. It can mean, I have seen good- 
ness in your eyes, or, The air is good, 
no?, or, My heart is strong today. 


Then, sometimes it is a thing one 


gives for no reason, but only because 


one is alive. This smile, it is a good, 
good thing in San Lucienne. One 
smiles at the woman as at those fine 
red ‘cianas that stand wild and strong 
on the steep side of the Cordillera 
Central, or at the wind when it 
sweeps that sad camillia seent from 
old Cordovan’s gardens. Ah, one was 
unhappy there, of course, for there 
was no work—but a man could smile 
in San Lucienne. 

It is only when he comes away from 
the underground trains and walks on 
South Street that Manuel can truly 
laugh. He sees his people from San- 
turce and Veja Baca and San Juan, 
and, of course, his old friends, the 
Santos and the Garcias, from San 
Lucienne. It is good to hear them 
talk ti-cata, ti-cata, and to see them 
smile. 


THEN HE goes to his apartment and 
watches Rosa throw the cup of 
steaming water on the wall above the 


sink to wash the small creatures down 


the drain. And seeing her there smil- 
ing at her fine sink makes all things 
well again. 

When he and Rosa go to bed, Man- 
uel hears the sounds of his people 
on the street. The laughter of the 
Garcia boy and the Toldado girl, 
those young ones who are much in 
love, climbs the night air and is to 
the soul as the sound of running 
water. He hears the fine, far-off swish 
of the automobiles, and the strong 
thump of .the television machine 
which Julio Santos has just bought, 
and he knows one day he too will 
buy all these things for his family. 
Such thoughts give him rest. 

But as he looks past the beds 
of his children and past the parlor 
where the light must always burn 
(Mr. Miranda has told everyone at 
his church that this light burning at 
night will fool the rats and they will 
not come out of hiding, thinking it 
is daytime), then Manuel is sad, for 
through the window he sees the stars. 

And these stars are so like the cross 
on the top of the great cathedral 


‘when the sun is bright that Manuel’s 


whole chest heaves strangely, and he 
bites his lips to keep from crying 
out, and he makes a promise to the 
Madre de Dios that he will pray to 
Her at. the great cathedral so that 





the stone inside him will go away. 
And with this fine promise Manuel 
sleeps. 

But in the morning he goes to the 
underground trains, then to the ga- 
rage, and everywhere he finds the 
same thing. And he knows sadly that 
he cannot go to the great cathedral, 
for they are there behind the wide 
doors and in the seats. They are 
standing along the walls and it is 
their voices which sing the beautiful 
music above him. Their eyes do not 
look, nor their heads turn, indeed 
they do not move at all, these people, 
but there is something inside them 
which Manuel knows about yet can- 
not say. It is the same thing he has 
seen in Rosa when she stands with a 
wet rag poised above one of the small 
creatures which has escaped the 
steaming water. She does not move, 
but she will, and all the time one can 
feel this—this—purpose— inside her. 

And thinking such thoughts, Man- 
uel is like an island among. these peo- 
ple. There are so many of them, so 
very many of these men who do not 
like to be touched, and these women 
who are afraid of the smile. 

Ah, there is much work in Nueva 
York and a man is happy, of, course. 
But sometimes—well—-Por Dios, a 


man can smile in San Lucienne. 






























A WARNING FROM SAINT PETER (5.8.9) 


Be sober and watch because your adversary the devil as a roaring lion goeth about seeking-whom he may devour, whom resist ye, strong in faith 
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MARQUETTE nin si smnveen 


a Jesuit university makes a searching self-appraisal, discards 


outworn traditions, and commits itself to the present and the future 


IF THE PRIMARY PURPOSE of a university is the salvation 
of souls, then it doesn’t really matter how the intellectual 
life fares there. But the specific point of a university is 
intellectual discovery, not salvation. The difference be- 
tween the two has been raised by some into an antago- 
nism, in which salvation is pitted against the proper ends 
of the intellectual life. Thus there is talk of things it is 
“imprudent” to say, truths it is imprudent to teach. 
Scientists, as a whole, are slightly suspect; so is the 
political science of a pluralist democracy such as the 
United States. Literature raises problems: Chaucer is ri- 
bald; Shakespeare time and again uses strong sexual 
imagery; in a sense, the history of the French- and 
English-language novel is the story of adultery through 
the years. 

Committed to “salvationism” as their proper first 
concern, fearful of alien influences in a non-Catholic 
world, many American Catholic colleges and universities 
have managed to shift the whole Catholic tradition from 
its historical organized association of the learner with 
the learned to a pseudo-protective device for shielding 
the young from the scandalizing effects of truth seen bare. 

This false tradition is dying, nowhere more rapidly 
than at Marquette, one of America’s largest Catholic 
universities. Father Gerard Smith, S.J., director of the 
Philosophy - department, outlined in a recent lecture the 
basis of its repudiation: 

“A Catholic university which so understood the pri- 
macy of virtue, of the supernatural life, of faith, of the 
good use of knowledge, etc., as to think these exclude the 
arts and sciences, a Catholic university which so under- 
stood the end of man as to be content with graduates 
who are, even per impossible, ignorant saints, such a 


by FRANK GETLEIN 


university would have ceased to be a university and 


_ Catholic at one and the same stroke. . . . There have 


always been those who have said that the sole end of 
Catholic education is to teach a man to make an act of 
the love of God, and these same persons then go on to | 
deplore the lack of Catholic artists and scientists. They ~ 
might better have averted to the fact that many Catholics 
‘who can make an act of the love of God cannot read and 
write . . . they have distorted the notion of education to 
start with by saying that the sole purpose of a Catholic 
education is to teach virtue. . .. No one can cause virtue 
by teaching. . . . We cannot, then, seriously think that a 
Catholic university, or for that matter even the Catholic 
Church, is interested only in saving men and not also in 
saving their minds. To think so is the sheerest theological 
and philosophical nonsense.” 

In the closed-society kind of school produced by an 
American Catholicism on the defensive, one of the more 
remarkable phenomena has been religion itself, consid- 
ered as a course of study. While, presumably, religious 
instruction was the very raison d’étre for such schools, 
while it was certainly proclaimed as the essential motive 
for enrollment, it occupied a curious position in the cur- 
ricula. It was usually taught by a priest who wasn’t capa- 
ble of any other assignment, and the emphasis was as 
often as not devotional rather than intellectual. Theology, 
when it was offered at all, was usually presented as a ~ 
branch of philosophy and, like philosophy courses, con- ~ 


sisted of a series of theses to be committed to memory, 4 


complete with syllogistic proofs, objections, distinctions 

and subdistinctions and “adversaries”—from Averroes 
and Maimonides to Descartes and Kant—to be dismissed 
at the bottom of the page. The purpose of a good deal of 


PART OF THE MARQUETTE CAMPUS AT NIGH 
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this sort of activity seems to have been to prepare the - 


student for an inevitable tavern argument with a well- 
armed Protestant. 
The entire approach to the idea of a Catholic univer- 


sity is changing and the approach to formal religion 


courses is changing with it. At Marquette there are no 
courses in religion. The subject is Theology and the ap- 
proach is scientific, the assumption being that theology is 
a science to be apprehended by the intellect, which is 
what the Church has always taught. There are graduate 
studies in the field, and it is possible to pursue the degree 
of Master of Arts with a major in theology. The spiritual 
life of the students is sustained by other means, notably 
weekend retreats held from September to Easter and 
separated, as are all religious observances at the Univer- 
sity, from classroom time and from academic discipline. 

Another Marquette educational theorist, Father George 
E. Ganss, S.J., has addressed himself recently to another 
problem that has long haunted American Catholic edu- 
cation. The dilemma is perhaps most clearly stated in the 
traditional catalogue and commencement-day rhetoric of 
Catholic administrators: “We prepare our students to 
make a life, not to make a living.” The truth has been 
that most American Catholic parents have sent their chil- 
dren to Catholic colleges precisely so that they might 
learn to make a living, a “better” living, at that. It has 
followed that the “practical” schools and colleges—busi- 
ness administration, engineering, law, medicine, dentis- 
try—have grown fat, while enrollment in Greek and Latin 
courses has steadily declined. 

Father Ganss, who as director of the department of 
Classics at Marquette is well aware of their unfavorable 
situation, made an intensive study of some basic Ignatian 
documents. His conclusion is that the humanities and arts 
(philosophy, natural science and mathematics) of Ig- 
natius’ scheme of education were carefully selected by the 
founder as, among other, more absolutely important 
objectives, furnishing the student with the “ability to 
earn a living in his contemporary society.” Father Ganss 
also noted that Ignatius was an eclectic, drawing from 
any source that looked fertile, including contemporary 
thought, and that his system was highly experimental and 
deliberately flexible, ready to change with the changing 
times. Therefore, Father Ganss concluded, there need be 
no uneasiness about a rivalry between “useful” and 
“non-useful” courses; the genuine, enduring values of 
humanism, as distinct from the Greek grammar in which 


_ they once were embodied, can be integrated with the 


necessary instruction for earning a living in our day. 

Such theories as Fathers Smith and Ganss have been 
propounding do not, however, mark the beginning of a 
totally new era at Marquette. The new era had already 
begun; in some ways it began with the institution, com- 
mitted from the first, as it was, to a close association 
with contemporary life. 


The contemporary spirit is discernible, among other 
places, in the English department. Current research and 
publications are concerned with such themes as: Wallace 
Stevens, the poet; the structure of American criticism; 
Francois Mauriac, novelist; the relation of metre to 
meaning in poetry. Such work is in striking contrast to 
that Catholic literary approach which has regarded let- 
ters as a subdivision of apologetics, an approach which 
at its best seriously regarded Chesterton’s novels as im- 
portant literature and at its worst took Mr. Blue to bea 
great American novel. Marquette students read Heming- 
way, Faulkner, Thoreau, study the literary aesthetics of 
Croce and Eliot. 

There is one more striking difference the casual visitor 
will notice between Marquette and many Catholic schools, 
Marquette has been coeducational for forty years, during 
all of which time many voices in Catholic education have 
continued to insist that boys and girls on the same 
campus can mean only trouble. The trouble has not 
come, either scholastically or morally. Quite the con- 
trary: the general feeling among the faculty is that the 
girls not only add considerably to the attractiveness of 
the University, but stimulate intellectual and social ma- 
turity in the entire student population. Marquette is, 
quite accidentally, the largest Catholic girls’ school in 
the country, with about 25% of its enrollment feminine. 


DESPITE THE IMPORTANCE of the “Jesuit impulse” 
which created Marquette, no one imagines that the 
University’s growth in plant, in enrollment and in intel- 
lectual enterprise would have been remotely possible 
without its strong lay faculty. When American Catholic 
education was taking its first primitive steps, clerics and 
religious not infrequently “took on” any subject assigned, 
in the sincere belief that their lack not only of scholar- 
ship but of any genuine interest in the field didn’t really 
matter since essentially they were preaching salvation. 
Too often the lay teacher was regarded as a necessary 
evil, a second-class citizen, a hired hand, whose presence 
was necessitated only by the lack of vocations. The tra- 
dition lingers, although it is declining. If it ever affected 
Marquette, it has not done so for years. Laymen on the 
faculty outnumber the Jesuits about nine td one and 
serve with complete equality, being promoted, being 
granted tenure and raises, and becoming department 
heads and deans of schools on no other basis than merit 
and fitness. 

In addition to his second-class status, the layman in 
Catholic education until recently enjoyed also the dubi- 
ous privilege of subsidizing the whole structure with the 
work of his life and the bread of his children. Catholic 
administrators have too frequently made the mistake of 
equating the wage needs of lay teachers with the humble 
financial wants of professed religious living in commun- 
ity without family responsibilities. 
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Since 1944, the mean faculty wage at Marquette has 
doubled, and the administration intends to keep it climb- 
ing. In view of the preparation and achievement neces- 
sary to gain academic status, no one would call the 
present pay scale princely, but the great point is the 
assumption by the University of a responsibility usually 
honored in the breach. There is an insurance and pension 
plan. The University’s business office will freely give pro- 
fessional advice on real estate values and in finding 
homes. On occasion, the University will help a home- 
seeking faculty member with his down payment, carry 
the loan, sometimes on interest without amortization, 
and, in all cases, will keep the interest low. 


Less DRAMATIC but at least as important in its bearing 
upon the position of the lay teacher at Marquette is the 
large-scale “Institutional Self-Analysis” program the 
University has been conducting for two years. Actually, 
the program goes far beyond the question of lay status, 
being in essence a total and radical stock-taking. 

Under the direction of Dr. William H. Conley, educa- 
tional assistant to the President, 150 scholars divided 
into 11 committees are making a $65,000 detailed study 
of Marquette. In three phases, the study is looking for 
answers to the questions: What are we? How good are 
we at what we are supposed to be doing? and, Where do 
we go from here? 

President Edward J. O’Donnell, S.J., has said that he 
regards the program as the most important effort of 
his administration, which has seen an unending succes- 
sion of new buildings and new enrollment records. The 
final report will be completed by the end of the summer; 
the administration will begin acting upon it at once. 

Even more important is the work being done by the 
key committee of the whole project, that on objectives. 
Its interim reports—though clothed in officialese—read 
like an examination of professional conscience: “. . . the 
University, in its zeal for the general advancement of 
American youth, may present itself to the public in a way 
that obscures its intellectual objectives . . . in the same 
spirit of zeal it accepts and retains students who are 
barely or not even barely educable . . .” If the sins enu- 
merated are common to most Catholic institutions of 
higher learning in America, what is rare and valuable 
at Marquette is the confession of them. And if the begin- 
ning of learning is the recognition of ignorance, such 
patient, humble, penetrating examination of things as 
they are in the light of things as they ought to be is the 
beginning of a new life for Catholic education. 


For THE past twelve months Marquette has been cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

Professor Robert A. Kidera of the College of Journal- 
ism was released from his teaching duties to become 
director of a year-long adventure in learning. Having 
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chosen as a motto, “The Pursuit of Truth to Make Men 
Free,” the University set out to display itself in action. 
With the advice of faculty committees from appropriate 
departments, Kidera organized a series of academic con- 
ferences on problems in various fields of learning. From 
a discussion of the present American economy, the 
program proceeded through history, sociology, health 
and welfare, communications, and education itself, with 
special emphasis on the role of the private school. 

Each conference brought together a group of some 
thirty-five scholars and other experts from the academic 
and business worlds. There was no “Catholic slant” about 
either personnel or program. The criterion was scholar- 
ship, the aim, dialogue. In the course of each three- or 
four-day conference, the visitors presented as many as 
nine public lectures, but the basic discussions were closed 
to the public and press, giving the participants a rare 
opportunity to fulfil a central necessity of scholarship: 
the chance for men to get together and talk without 
strain. 

The Milwaukee community responded eagerly to the 
lectures and other public events of the Anniversary Year. 
From the community point of view, however, the unques- 
tioned highlight of the celebration was the Festival of the 
American Arts, held in April and May. In twelve concen- 
trated days, the University seized undisputed cultural 
leadership in Milwaukee. A major exhibition of American 
painting, gathered from museums and private collections 
and covering work contemporaneous with the life of the 
University, was enthusiastically attended. Beginning with 
the realism of Eakins and the Impressionism of Inness, 
the show moved through the course of American paint- 
ing to the current works of Hofmann, Pollack and 
Pereira; each painting was a first-rate example of an 
American master, and the exhibition itself was hung so 
as to afford insights into the progress of art in America. 

Walter Kerr, the drama critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, lectured on “American Drama as Literature,” 
and drew a capacity audience. The University Chorus 
presented a program of American choral music. The Fine 
Arts Quartet offered an evening of contemporary Ameri- 
can chamber music—Walter Piston, Ernest Bloch and 
Wallingford Reigger—such as is too seldom heard in 
American concert halls; according to the Milwaukee 
Journal, it drew the largest chamber music audience in 
thirty years. Finally, Woody Herman, a former Mar- 
quette student, returned to his alma mater for an after-» 
noon and evening of le jazz hot, with commentary by 
Father Norman O’Connor, the Paulist jazz critic from 
Boston. 

Turnaway crowds came out for the jazz program and 
for the final event of the Festival, an afternoon and 
evening devoted to the motion picture, which offered ex- 
cerpts tracing cinematic development from Edison’s first 
crude works at Menlo Park in the nineties through The 
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River, in which the movie reveals its full power as art 
and as education. Roger Albright, the educational direc- 
tor of the Motion Picture Association, lectured at both 
sessions. 

This impressive performance, deliberately oriented to 
the new, is even more remarkable in view of Marquette’s 
cultural history. Until recently the University had always 
regarded the arts with that typical American Catholic 
attitude which Maurice Lavanoux, with poignant irony, 
has called “benevolent indifference.” 

Such indifference, criminal from one point of view, 
is historically understandable. U. S. Catholics had ab- 
sorbed the native American Puritanical attitude, which 
has always regarded art with suspicion, the descriptive 
vocabulary having gone through “diabolical” to “degen- 
erate” to “subversive.” Against that background, the 
American Church has found itself taking a position 
unique in Catholic history. From the start American 
Catholicism was preoccupied with its physical plant, 
something that Europe had long taken for granted. There 
was no time for art; there was no money. Above all, there 
was no taste: the priesthood and the hierarchy, while, 
until recently, incomparably better educated than their 
flock, nevertheless came from the same peasant and 
proletarian origins, absorbed the same philistine preju- 
dices from the atmosphere, and saw no reason to be con- 
cerned with art beyond patronizing the makers of those 
atrocious religious goods which are still being produced 
at such an appalling rate. 

The attitude is changing. At Marquette it has disap- 

peared. Three years ago, when the University opened its 
new student union building, Gimbels Department Store 
of Milwaukee donated five murals, giving commissions 
for them to five leading Wisconsin artists, all more or 
less avant garde in the sense that alarms lovers of dog 
paintings. President O’Donnell’s reaction was to say 
what might have been echoed by 90% of American Cath- 
olic administrators: “I don’t know anything about art.” 
But instead of completing the cliche with “But I know 
what I like,” O’Donnell went out and bought a copy of 
Alfred Barr’s What Is Modern Painting? The response 
is typical of O’Donnell and the new Marquette he is 
building. If it correctly reflects a changing view through- 
out American institutional Catholicism, the future—in 
art, in the intellectual life, in education—will be consid- 
erably more rewarding than the past. 
« “Walls are crumbling” is one of the gnomic phrases 
of current American Catholic life. They are, and among 
them are those of the Catholic ghetto. As the leading 
institution of higher education in Milwaukee, Marquette 
has accepted a responsibility to all citizens, not merely to 
“our own.” The dialogue between the Church and Amer- 
ica, to be fruitful, can be made only on the mutual as- 
sumption of good faith. Marquette and the new Catholic 
scholarship it sponsors have made that assumption. 
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SIGNS OF | 
THE 
NEW LOOK. 


The University’s president is Milwaukee-born, Marquette- 
educated Fr. Edward J. O'Donnell, S.J., 47. Though plant 
and student body have expanded rapidly since he took 
office in 1948, he regards the school’s far-ranging Self- 
Analysis program as his administration’s best effort. 
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Representative members of Marquette’s faculty, in which laymen outnumber Jesuits nine to one, are: Professor John F. H. Douglas, 
Engineering; globe-trotting Orville Palmer, who teaches World Economic Resources in the College of Business Administration; 
English Professor Thomas P. Whelan, former NLRB member still active in labor mediation; Fr. Bernard W. Dempsey, S. J., writer 
on economics and head of the Bureau of Business and Economic Research; Dr. Harry Beckman of the Medical School. 
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Highlight of the “Festival of the American Arts” was a jazz concert in Brooks Memorial Union by Woody Herman and his band. 
The Festival, part of the 75th Anniversary celebration, also featured the best in American painting, music, motion pictures. 
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Many Marquette students earn part of their tuition at 
spare-time jobs. Phil Bruden, a junior in the School of 
Dentistry, washes cars in the garage of a Milwaukee hotel. 


girls share an apartment in Bonifas Hall, 
cook their own meals, have a private phone, 
may ask boy friends to dinner on certain ie 


weekends. = 


Co-eds form 25% of the student body. These | ths 
~ 


Marquette serves Milwaukee via clinics like this one, 
where senior Pat Doetsch helps correct a child’s speech. 


Student responsibility is 
encouraged through the all- 
university student governing 
board. This subcommittee is 
in charge of keeping the 
student union clean. 





Engineering students of Triangle, 
one of seven fraternities with 
campus houses, at dinner. 
Marquette has no sorority houses. 








Among many extra-curricular activities is the 
yniversity’s Gregorian Chant choir, here rehearsing 
under their director, Fr. Ralph March, S.O., Cist. 











Many Marquette students get practical experience in 
related fields while at school. Joe Skach, a 

junior in engineering, works in the heat-treatment 
lab at Milwaukee’s Kearney-Trecker Corporation. 


A co-ed shaves a balloon at the annual 
Campus Carnival, which is entirely student- 
planned and produced. Profits repair 

and improve the student union. 
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RACISM ON THE VELDT 4 new 


book by an Anglican monk warns that the Christian 


churches are failing the Negro in South Africa 


We have had enough, it might be 
thought, of the concept of “collec- 
tive guilt,” the blanket indictment 
of societies and nations that has made 
our age one of the most massively 
intolerant of all. Yet a book by an 
Anglican priest has just been pub- 
lished which puts a country—South 
Africa—on the carpet for its collec- 
tive sins, or rather for its besetting 
sin of racial prejudice, and does it 
with a painstaking documentation and 
a truly righteous flame of anger that 
make the arraignment irrefutable. 

Two facts keep Trevor Huddle- 
ston’s Naught for Your Comfort 
(Doubleday, $3.75) from resembling 
the irresponsible damning found in 
so many European portraits of ma- 
terialistic America or American por- 
traits of decadent Europe: first, Hud- 
dleston is himself a South African; 
second, his criticism, while directed 
at political institutions, is informed 
by certain moral absolutes and rests 
solidly on a spiritual ground. 

Huddleston, a member of an Order 
of celibate Anglican monks, came to 
South Africa thirteen years ago, be- 
coming a citizen and one of the most 
articulate leaders of the white resist- 
ance to South African racial policy. 
His book is a straight, old-fashioned 
polemic, unrelieved, as the title in- 
dicates, by any concession to expe- 
diency or by solicitude for anyone’s 
feelings. “Any doctrine based on ra- 
cial or colour prejudice,” he writes, 
“is an affront against human dignity 


and ipso facto an insult to God Him- 
self.” And he makes no pretense of 
“objectivity” or professional balance: 
“T shall try to avoid that most com- 
mon... error in all such assessments 
—the attempt to be impartial.” 

South Africa, he tells us, is danger- 
ously close to totalitarianism. But 
besides the patent and proliferating 
use of police-state methods, there is 
a more subtle transformation under- 
way. In the Union government’s re- 
lentless drive to preserve what it 
calls “white civilization,” everybody 
is a victim. Walled in by fear, cut off 
from any fruitful interplay of cul- 
tures, despising anything the Negro 
has to offer and sterilely ruminating 
on his own abstractions — destiny, 
election, supremacy—the white South 
African is suffering the savagely 
ironic fate of the oppressor: his own 
psychic, spiritual and moral deple- 
tion. 

But this is the under-side of a pic- 
ture whose dominant image is one of 
far-reaching injustice. The Negro in 
South Africa, having long ago lost his 
elementery political rights, is now 
being stripped of his basic power of 
movement: he must carry a pass at 
all times; increasingly he is being 
made to live in “locations’—settle- 
ments on the outskirts of “white” 
cities which are separated from the 
cities themselves by a barren strip 
500 yards wide on which no one may 
linger nor any white-Negro encounter 
take place. Within the cities, where 


it is desirable to have servants living 
close at hand, employers maintain 
shacks for them in their yards, but 
Negro husbands and wives are not 
permitted to live together unless they 
work for the same employer, and may 
even be arrested for being found in 
the same room. 

Such a policy, imposed by some 
three million whites on nine million 
Negroes, has resulted in an almost 
complete breakdown of the latter’s 
morale. There is widespread delin- 
quency among Negro youth, Huddle- 
ston says, a sort of fierce and willful 
perversion of their natural energy 
and creativity, a deliberate attempt 
to mar their own beauty which can 
best be understood psychologically 
as an extreme and agonized protest 
against segregation. 

And there is growing despair, whose 
most frightening characteristic, Hud- 


~ dleston thinks, is the increasing Negro 


disillusionment with Christianity. 
(One is reminded of Alan Paton’s 
fear that when the white South Afri- 
can has finally learned to love he will 
find that the black man’s love has 
turned into implacable hatred.) “It 
is my considered opinion,” Huddle- 
ston writes, “that unless the Christian 
Church in South Africa really faces 
[the race] issue within the next gen- 
eration or less, it may well lose—and 
deservedly —the allegiance of the 
African people.” 

Although he generously confines 
his specific criticisms to his own 
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Church, Huddleston leaves little doubt 
that the others are equally guilty— 
the Dutch Reformed, of theological 
and intellectual support for the gov- 
ernment; the Catholic, Methodist and 
others, of cowardice, temporizing and 
a profound betrayal of charity. 


It is here that his tone takes on its 
most prophetic quality and where 
everything he has to say reverberates 
with memories of similar situations 
in which Christians, both individually 
and institutionally, have compromised 
with power and authority. “The 
Church is in the deadly grip of fear; 
it is mesmerized by the power it 
thinks it sees in the hands of the gov- 
ernment; it sits patiently, like the 
rabbit before the cobra, awaiting the 
next move and hoping (perhaps even 
praying) for a diversion which will 
allow it to scuttle to its den unharmed. 
Meanwhile personal liberty has 
reached vanishing point, and that 
human dignity which the Church is 
pledged to protect can hardly sur- 
vive.” 


And he goes on, in a final section 
of great and original significance, 
to add that “...the Christian cannot 
have it both ways. That massive 
paradox of death and life; of life 
through death; of the Empty Tomb 
and Calvary is valid not only for the 
individual but for the whole Church 
of God. To try to save some outward 
form of Christianity by compromis- 
ing on its inward reality is to die. 
To accept racial discrimination with- 
in the Body of Christ, within the 
Unity of the Church, is not only a 
contradiction of the unity of the 
nature of the Church, but a blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit of God Him- 
self.” 

There may be some readers who 
will regard Father Huddleston’s wrath 
as unbecoming in an ecclesiastic and 
his total condemnation of South Afri- 
ca’s leaders and, insofar as they sup- 
port official policy, her people and 
churches, a violation of his own plea 
for charity. There is not much to say 
to them except that ecclesiastical “dig- 
nity” can mask a great deal of sloth 
and lovelessness and pusillanimity. As 
for the presumed lack of charity in 
Naught for Your Comfort, one can 
only answer that Max Picard, when he 


told us to. look for elements of Hitler. 
ism in ourselves, never suggested that 
there was no actual Hitler standing 
outside us, big, menacing, objectively 
evil and vitally necessary to re. 
pudiate.—HaLpan WHEY 


DuBLIN AND Cork are no more the 
whole of Ireland than New York and 
Boston are the United States, yet for 
the American reader Sean O’Casey 
and Frank O’Connor have made 
roaring tenements, sour pubs, a stifled 
lower-middle-class and repressed chil- 
dren practically synonomous with Ire- 
land. It is a welcome book, then, that 
ranges beyond those grim if pathet- 
ically amusing bailiwicks to sketch 
a different view of that endlessly 
analyzed, lauded and damned coun- 
try. The Stories of Liam O'Flaherty 
(Devin-Adair, $5.00) does just that, 
focusing on the Western Connemara 
coast around Galway and the Aran 
Islands, introducing us to a proud, 
independent, “different breed” of is- 
land fishermen and farmers. 

Mr. O’Flaherty is best known as 
the author of The Informer, but in 
the present volume he refers to the 
Irish Civil War in only one story, 
and that not a very dynamic one. For 
the rest he is content to touch and 
capture for a moment the more time- 
less variations of life and the dream. 
Threading the whole and unifying it 
are the heavy rhythm of the land and 
the restless energy of the sea, embrac- 
ing and dominating the fleeting hv- 
man cycles of sorrow and joy, death 
and renewal. 

My favorites were “The Tent” and 
“Red Barbara” for a low-thundering 
eeriness; “The Post Office” and “The 
Red Petticoat” for a wry and oblique 
humor; and “The Hawk” and “The 
Wild Swan” for powerful descrip- 
tions of the fierce beauty of flight. 
“Going into Exile” and “Galway 
Bay” are poignant and restrained 
comments on life ebbing in emigra- 
tion and old age, and “Two Lovely 
Beasts” traces the subtle alienation 
of a man from his people. 

Not all of these can properly be 
called short stories. Some are merely 
prose etchings, but they are powerful 
enough in detail and feeling to hold 
the reader without benefit of intricate 
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plot or formal characterization. Liam 
O'Flaherty is a writer of depth and 
stature, and this collection is a good 
one.-OONA BURKE 


Two READINGS of Graham Greene’s 
The Quiet American (Viking, $4.00) , 
once in its setting in Saigon, a sec- 
ond while sorting out my own vivid 
recollections of Viet Nam, have left 
me with a divided heart. Greene’s 
handling of every element of his ma- 
terial—except his human character- 
izations—is first-rate, evoking a re- 
peated satisfaction with a writer who 
really knows his trade. The idea of 
making a novel out of recent history 
in Viet Nam, even of casting an Amer- 


ican political agent in the role of an | 


undiscriminating blunderer playing 
with the volatile materials of war and 
peace, is legitimate and promising. 
(One Viet Namese critic, writing in 
the English-language Times of Viet 
Nam, even accused the novel of con- 
taining too much fact to be fiction.) 
But as far as my own set of psychic 
reflexes go—and that is all I have 
to offer a novelist to play upon—the 
characters simply do not assume 
enough plausibility or moral interest 
for me to care much what happens to 
any of them. 


Alexis Carrell once said that it is 
a man’s moral niveau, his level of 
aspiration, that makes him interest- 
ing. By this yardstick I am stead- 
fastly unmoved by Greene’s dessicated 
British journalist, Fowler, with his 
opium and his lust and his non-com- 
mitment and his right word for every- 
thing. Pyle, the “Américain bien tran- 
quille,” as the French would call him, 
is a savage montage of all the Amer- 
ican traits Greene would probably 
like to see blasted to Tophet. The 
high price of this tour-de-force is that 
Pyle never comes to life at all; his 
death, therefore, is miasmic and barely 
newsworthy in the market-place of 
the imagination. 

But I am most disappointed in 
Phuong, the Saigon dancing girl who, 
to the exclusion of all the rest of 
womankind, rivets the affections of 
these two dissimilar men. I demand 
more from a female personality than 
this agreeable animal is endowed with 
by her pallidly sensual creator, and 
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WILLIAM E. BARRETT 


The author of THE LEFT HAND OF GOD writes 
that rarest of stories—a novel of real faith 


“The importance of the book is not that it is 
a love story and a search for values and 
faith, but that in it the two are combined, 
indeed even interwoven and intermingled so 
that the love story is given a soul and the 
search for faith is given a body.” 


‘ 
ntham 4 x 
M il lia aS ; —Denver Catholic Register 


The newest novel by the distin- 
guished Catholic author is about 
a young man who comes to grips 
with his conscience and desires to 
build a life of his own from a 
troubled past . . . of the glamorous 
theatrical mother who rejected him 
... his father who found comfort 
in the monastery . . . the beautiful 
woman who walked in and out of 
his memories as though she owned 
them. Read this inspiring, enjoy- 
able book this week. 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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The greatest 
Catholic short-story 
writer in America 


J. F. POWERS 


. Of all modern 
writers known to me who have dealt with Catholic re- 


“Among the greatest of storytellers . . 


ligious life . . . (he) is far and away the best.”—-FRANK 
O'CONNOR, Saturday Review. “The only U.S. Catholic 
writer who can describe the devil inside with the authority 
of a Graham Greene or a Francois Mauriac. He writes 
as well as they do, and in finding his devil in the homely 
incidents of everyday life, rather than in adultery, murder 
and suicide, he is perhaps the true shocker.” ——Time Maga- 
zine. “He has the essential equipment of the artist, a firm 
philosophic position, a body of unique raw material of 
endless potentiality, a splendid skill in self-expression. 
I see no limit to his possible achievement.” — EVELYN 
WAUGH, Commonweal. 


THE PRESENCE OF GRACE 


A superb new collection of nine stories involving the priesthood, 

the parish house and the church, by the brilliant author of 

Prince of Darkness. 

$2.95 at all booksellers, or if there is no bookseller in your area, 
order directly from the publisher 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, iInc., Dept. J, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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COLLEGES 


SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J. Notre Dame, Indiana 





A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secon: ; art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus nursery school, acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 














DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 














SUMMER SCHOOLS 





2nd S.S.N.D. Educational Conference 
Notre Dame of Maryland 
4701 North Charles Street, Baltimore 10, Md. 
August 16-17, 1956 


Theme: CONTINUOUS GUIDANCE 
TOWARD SELF-REALIZATION 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home ¢co- 
nemics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and_ musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. $25-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. ke for swimming and canoe- 
ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application advised. 
Catalog: Registrar, Box J. immaculata College 
Iimmaculata, Pa. 





VITERBO COLLEGE 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
Offers majors in art, biology, chemistry, 
English, history, Latin, music, sociology, 
education, home economics, medical tech- 
nology. 

Highest regional and fational accreditation. 
Residence facilities for out of town: students. 
For further information write The Registrar 


SCHOOLS 


RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school 
for girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, 
art, music, family living, secretarial. Sports. Wood- 
ed 27-acre campus. Conducted by e Religious 
of the Assumption. Schools also in Miami, Paris, 
London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. X, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Penn. 


LAY APOSTOLATE 




















Need a vacation 
With true re-creation— 
A week to renew and 
relax? 


LeMoyne College, 
Syracuse, New York 
August 19th to 25th 


A study Week 
on the 
Lay Apostolate 


INFORMATION FOR BEGINNERS, 
INSPIRATION FOR OLD-TIMERS 


SPIRITUAL 
INTELLECTUAL 
RECREATIONAL 


You'll hear: Father Wendell, O.P., 
Barry Ulanov, William 
Carlo, Father Power 
and other men of action. 


Contact: Rev. William Scott, S.J. 
LeMoyne College 
Syracuse 3, New York 














The CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Ath & Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 
National Pontifical University—OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sci- 
ences, engineering and architecture, law 
and nursing. Pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-law 
and pre-engineering -programs available. 


Graduate programs in arts and sciences, 
social sciences, engineering, social work, 
nursing and ecclesiastical studies. 


Air Force ROTC 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. J. 
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1 don’t care for the society of men 
with so little use for women as the 
polished word-merchants who go in 
for this kind of heroine. Phuong is 
an ornamental and willing bedfellow 
who gracefully prepares an opium. 
pipe, possesses total recall for every 
movie she has seen, loves pictures of 
the British Royal Family, and hasn’t 
got an idea in her head. I have heard 
it’s been done, but I don’t see that 
Pyle, a New England Unitarian, a 
professor’s son motivated by a pas- 
tiche of lecture-hall idealisms, would 
want to marry such a girl (especially 
after she had been Fowler’s mistress) , 
and plan to have his mother introduce 
her to the family’s febrile faculty 
friends in an East Coast university 
town. 

When the screen adapters have 
done sufficient violence to the story 
to make it a movie, I expect some 
notable improvements. As it stands, 
the residue left in the mind by The 
Quiet American, despite its good 
craftsmanship, is simply that the 
author is working part of the rich 
mother-lode of unreflecting _resent- 
ment that has arisen all over the rest 
of the world at the very power that 
the United States has now become. 

—PETER WHITE 


HERNAN Cortes: Conqueror of Mexico, 
by Salvador de Madariaga (Regnery, 
$6.50). The history of the Spanish con- 
quest of Mexico is one of the great 
adventure stories of all time and Mada- 
riaga’s scholarly, robust and readable 
account misses none of its significant 
elements: the arrival of the Spaniards 
amid dismaying portents and prophe- 
cies; the identification of Cortes with 
the legendary god Quetzalcoat] whose 
return was expected at just this time; 
the curious, often touching relationship 
between Cortes and Moctezuma; the 
subduing of the Mexican nation by 
brilliant and unprecedented military 
and political tactics. 

Madariaga has a lively awareness of 
what we might call “religious tragedy.” 
For both adversaries the determining 
motivations were religious, and more 
than one phase of the conquest has a 
mystic intensity that is not open to 
ordinary historical methodology. “The 
reason why the Mexicans gave in,” says 
Madariaga, “was that their faith gave 
way before a firmer faith.” 

When Cortes’ bones were rediscov- 
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ered in Mexico in 1946, a aaspropor- 
tionate sense of unease attended the 
event, testimony to the continued force 
of the man as a symbol; a footnote on 
this episode might have given this new 
edition a revealing epilogue. 
—RicHarp GRovE 


Coventry Patmore, by E. J. Oliver 
(Sheed and Ward, $4.00). Coventry 
Patmore—the Victorian poet and convert 
to Catholicism who had (consecutively ) 
three wives, with each of whom he lived 
for about fifteen years, who had his 
seventh child at the age of sixty, who 
wrote both prose and verse about the 
joys of married love and about the 
analogy between God’s love for humans 
and their love for one another, and 
whose grave is-marked not with a cross 
but with an obelisk—could hardly be 
the subject of a totally dull biography. 
Although Gerard Manley Hopkins ac- 
cused Patmore of lacking in “tykish- 
ness,” which he defined as an element 
of “barbarism . . . wildness, rawness, 
rankness ... ,” he was glad to learn 
that Patmore had fallen into “the vice 
of smoking, for to know one yields to 
a vice must help to humanize and make 
tolerant.” 

Frank Harris described Patmore as 
“a mass of contradictions because at 
odds with his time.”. Patmore’s life was 
a paradox, and it had its moments of 
laughable bathos, but there were in it 
enough personal independence and pe- 
culiar aspiration to permit a doting 
biographer to relax his apologetic in- 
stincts and let the facts of the poet’s 
life speak for themselves. Some of these 
self-defending facts do come through 
in this book, of course, but Mr. Oliver’s 
style is sometimes given to uneven and 
overlapping explanation and argument, 
and to jumping back and forth between 
chronology and ideology. The facts 
come off second best; Patmore’s wives 
and children are portrayed rather 
sketchily. There is some real humor, 
but it seems at times unconscious. The 
organization of the book is labored, 
and a certain coyness often creeps in. 
Mr. Oliver does make several good 
points—for example that some of Pat- 
more’s ideas strongly resemble some of 
D. H. Lawrence’s. But for the most 
part this is a stilted, wearisome, over- 
defensive biography. 

—Epwin KENNEBECK 


BRAINWASHING, The Story of Men Who 
Defied It, by Edward Hunter (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.75). Elucidating 
the psychological realities of brain- 
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washing, Hunter, a veteran Far East 
correspondent, gives a skillful analysis 
of this diabolical instrument, which the 
Communists used with such dramatic 
and confounding effect during the Ko- 
rean campaign. He says that an under- 
standing of brainwashing techniques 
is part of the key to a preventive safe- 
guard. Hunter believes that a subtly 
modified version of brainwashing has 
been applied by the Soviet Union, Red 
China and the satellite countries on a 
mass scale to assure the Kremlin the 
loyalty and active collaboration of their 
peoples. 

A Dr. Leon Freedom of Baltimore, 
called on by Hunter for clinical cor- 
roboration, contributes one section which 
strikes this reviewer as a signal achieve- 
ment in itself: a completely intelligible 
explanation of the unconscious causes 
and the conscious manifestations of 
fear, couched in terms comprehensible 
to anyone who has known tension and 
anxiety—even if he has never heard of 
Freud.—E.uiotr ECHELMAN 


CuurcH BuILDING AND FURNISHING, by 
J. B. O'Connell (University of Notre 
Dame Press, $5.50). A study of the 
church, its parts, its altar and furnish- 
ings from the viewpoint of liturgical 
law. The author’s own viewpoint is, 
fortunately, that of a man who sees the 
law as a means of freeing the talents 
of ecclesiastical artists and architects 
for a more effective approach to their 
work. Each item that goes into the mak- 
ing of a church is given a brief defini- 
tion and a short historical analysis, 
followed by a summary and an ex- 
planation of the pertinent regulation. 
Father O’Connell turns a sharp eye 
upon the mustiness and fustiness of 
recent decades of church building and 
comes out in favor of simpler and bet- 
ter liturgical design. A good book not 
only for architects and artists but for 
pastors as well.—Rocco BELin1 


THE PITIFUL AND THE Proup, by Carl 
T. Rowan (Random House, $5.00). 
The author, a facile, well-spoken and 
well-trained Negro journalist, was sent 
by the U.S. State Department on a lec- 
ture-tour through India, Pakistan and 
Southeast Asia. As a “grantee”—as 
distinguished from employee of the U.S. 
Government—he was free to say what 
he wanted. His status gave him the 
intended opportunity to win the con- 
fidence of his balky audiences by criti- 
cizing the U.S. when his conscience 
couldn’t justify a racial plague-spot 
within our borders or a_ particularly 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 








If you feel called to the simple life in 
a Convent, away from the cares of 
teaching and nursing, wishing to dedi- 
cate yourself wholeheartedly to God 
through a purely liturgical life, close 
to the soil in true Benedictine tradi- 
tion, then we invite you to investigate 
St. Walburga Convent in the Rockies. 
Address: 

Mother Gertrude, St. Walburga Convent, 

Rt. 1, Box 393, 
Boulder, Colorado 














outrageous extravagance of Senator 
McCarthy, all of which the Asian radi- 
cals who packed his meetings invari- 
ably asked him about. I was pleased in 
spots by the apparent fidelity with 
which Rowan caught the slippery word- 
ing of loaded questions hurled at him 
by the droves of footless, besotted-with- 
political-theory Indian student types 
(he reports himself as having given 
very able answers). But I didn’t like 
his occupational compulsion — which 
now and then makes him overreach 
himself—to come to conclusions and 
make predictions. Lots of people dis- 
like this young man, who pretends to 
none of the diplomatic techniques by 
which people of superior intellect mask 
their ascendancy to save the feelings 
of the less gifted. I found him sound 
in most of his moral judgments and 
enviably skillful as an observer and 
reporter.—P.W. 


Girt 1n May, by Bruce Marshall 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $3.00). Though this 
odd, delightful novel tells of two teen- 
age lovers in Scotland during 1917-18, 
World War I has only an incidental 
bearing on the story. It has to do with 
the small trespasses and vicissitudes of 
the boy, a student at St. Andrews 
University who intends to become an 
Episcepal priest (though he manages 
to end up as a Catholic bishop), and 
his girl-friend, the daughter of an 
Anglican minister who is a hilariously 
sweet and serious old man. The lovers 
do a lot of petting and kissing, quarrel- 
ing and making up, all the while carry- 
ing on a fantastic chatter comprised 
of church jargon (“Playing footie’s not 
unecumenical, is it?”), a special brand 
of French (“Rien de votre cheval- 
jouer”), and topical references mixed 
with the quaint slang of their day. A 
Catholic priest and a number of Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians also figure in 
the story, along with a flashy young 
entertainer named Millicent Baird, who, 
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ONE MAN'S MEAT...? 


“Take the Bark of the Root of 
Woorara, six parts; 

Of the Bark of Warracobba coura; 
two parts; 

Of the Bark of the Roots of Coura- 
napi, Baketi, and Hatchybaly, 
each of one part: 

All these are to be finely scraped 
and put into an Indian pot... .” 


Thus we have the basic ingtedi- 
ents, and initial instructions for 
brewing Accawau Arrow Poison. 
This particularly deadly drug of 
the Curare group was produced 
by the Ticunas and Accawau 
Indians of South America. In the 
not too distant past the Curares’ 
sole use was as a weapon of 
aggression or defense, depending 
on the temperament of the tribe 
who used it. Today, however, 
modern scientific research has 
made it possible to use Curare as 
a weapon in the fight against 
disease. The drug is being used 
clinically to lessen the traumatic 
effects in shock therapy, and as 
an adjunct to anesthetics. 


Curare, like so many products 
of less lethal qualities, is a gift 
from South America; that conti- 
nent which mingles so many 
apparent contradictions, past and 
future, antique and modern, prim- 
itive and civilized, Christian and 
pagan. As a land of contrasts 
South America is unequalled, so 
whether your trip is for pleasure 
or business, or both, Brazilian 
International offers rapid and eco- 
nomical air service to all South 
America. For detailed informa- 
tion see your travel agent or call 
Mr. Porter at: 


7 


Brazilian International 
Airlines 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
MuUrray Hill 2-9070 
Other offices in Miami, Chicago and 
Washington 
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appearing with Auchtermuchty Ali- 
stair’s Nautical Nuts, sings such tender 
(and authentic) bits as: 

“Fancy you fancying me! 

I can’t tell you what you can see, 
_ For it seems like dreams, not reality, 

That you should like my personality.” 
Perhaps too cute and sentimental for 
some tastes, Girl in May should none- 
theless move and amuse many readers; 
it is often genuinely funny, and in a 
thousand lively details it is a masterly 
evocation of a time and place.—E.K. 


ALL THE Books or My Lire, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith (Harper, $3.00). A literary 
reminiscence by the late English author 
and convert. Miss Kaye-Smith was a 
pastoral novelist whose work was soft 
and uncomplicated, so it is not sur- 
prising to find that her opinions on 
literature have the same _ qualities. 
Though the memoir has a_ frequent 
charm and candor, such statements as 
“T find The Inferno too painful to read 
at all” make it difficult to raise much 
enthusiasm. 


THe Twetve ApostLes, by Katherine 
Wood (Kenedy, $2.50). A succinct ac- 
count, for children, of all that is known 
about the Apostles. The accompanying 
drawings, by the author, are not on a 
very high level of taste or originality. 


Tue Hoty Briste (Sheed and Ward, 
$7.50) is a one-volume edition of the 
famous Ronald A. Knox translation. As 
you may know, Monsignor Knox has 
done a Saint Jerome in putting the entire 
Bible into English; though it has its 
stiff-necked critics, the Knox version is 
lively, literate, accurate and a joy to 
read. The one-volume edition is unusu- 
ally well designed; it is set in a large 
version of Stanley Morison’s extremely 
readable Times New Roman typeface 
and printed on good quality paper. A 
bargain at any price. 


RECENT PAPERBOUNDS 

Tue Devit’s SuareE, by Denis de Rouge- 
ment (Meridian, $1.25). A profound 
and highly disturbing essay. M. de 
Rougement, a Swiss Protestant who 
writes magnificently well, takes as his 
starting point Baudelaire’s dictum that 
“The Devil’s cleverest wile is to con- 
vince us that he does not exist,” and 
then proceeds to examine Satan’s many 
incognitos. Most scarifyingly, they turn 
out to be the ones we would least ex- 
pect; the Devil fashions his masks 
from our most highly prized institu- 
tions and systems of thought, and he is 
preparing his master strokes at the 
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very moment we feel safest—when 
“order,” “sobriety,” and “security” are 
our operative words. De Rougement 
makes some statements unacceptable to 
Catholics, but they are largely inci- 
dental judgments and do not detract 
from his book’s enormous value, as 
poetic investigation and as warning. 

MepieEvaL Cities, by Henri Pirenne 
(Anchor, $.95). A short, tightly writ- 
ten account of the revival of European 
urban life during the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries. Scholarly but not at all 
ponderous. 

A History or Rome, prepared by 
Moses Hadas (Anchor, $.95). A Colum- 
bia professor has made new transla- 
tions of writings by Roman historians 
and commentators, linked them togeth- 
er in a continuous narrative and pro- 
vided integumentary material. The re- 
sult is a Roman’s-eye view of the eternal 
city, from its origins to 529 A.D., that 
is a little jumpy but always fascinating. 

FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, by Pierre 
Lavedan (Penguin, $.95). A competent 
history. of secular and religious archi- 
tecture in France, together with a short 
treatise on the relation of materials and 
techniques to aesthetic considerations. 
There are 64 pages of plates in black 
and. white. 

TuereEsE, by Francois Mauriac (An- 
chor, $.95). A reissue of an important 
novel. Characteristically, Mauriac’s 
theme is that of evil, wide and inclusive 
as the atmosphere we breathe, some- 
thing we have all helped to create and 
from which we can be rescued only by 
God’s grace. 

Nietzscue, by Walter Kaufman 
(Meridian, $1.45). A full-length por- 
trait of the German thinker, conceived 
under the triple image of “philosopher, 
psychologist, anti-Christ.” 

Goya: The Disasters of War (An- 
chor, $1.25). A volume which contains 
some 85 of the superb etchings which 
Goya created out of his agonized re- 
sponse to the Napoleonic wars in Spain. 
The book also includes an essay on 
Goya’s life and work by Xavier de 
Salas, and an introduction to the etch- 
ings by Elie Faure.—R.G. 
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Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in 
order to promote and publish suBILEE, offers 50,000 
non-voting Class A shares, each share (par value $1) 
sold exclusively in combination with one l-year 
subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of 
charter packages. They are being offered directly 
by the Corporation. The expenses connected with 
this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt 
from registration, they have not been registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission; but 
such registration, if available, does not indicate the 
securities have been either approved or disapproved 
by the Commission or that the Commission has 
considered the accuracy of the statements in this 
communication. 


e@ For many of its readers JUBILEE occupies a very special 
position: it is the magazine, Catholic or secular, they most 
appreciate. And there is another way in which JUBILEE’s 
relationship to its readers is unique: many thousands of 
persons own the magazine through having bought stock in 
the corporation which publishes it. Whether enthusiasts, 
part-owners, or both, these readers share a continuing con- 
cern with JUBILEE’s welfare and/or a particular sense of 
participation in its operation. 

For those who want both never to be without JUBILEE and 
to play an active role in its development, we’ve set up a new 
plan—a Lifetime Subscription and a number of stock-shares 
in one package. Here are the details: 

THE SUBSCRIPTION: 12 issues a year for the rest of your 

life. 

THE STOCK: 20 shares of Class A (non-voting) stock, with 

a par value of $1 each. 

THE cost: $100. 

Among the advantages of becoming a lifetime subscriber 
are these: 

1. You are spared the entire renewal-problem. JUBILEE 
will keep coming to you year after year without any 
interruption. 

2. You will receive special low rates on Christmas gift 
subscriptions. 

3. Your stock shares will draw dividends as they are 
declared. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but equally meaningful is the grati- 
fication you'll get from making a spiritual and personal 
investment in a project designed to spread the word of 
the Lord God, in all its glory, to the farthest ranges of 
His world. 
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UNCLE PETER 
HAS SOME 
NEW BOOKS 


$3.00 EACH 

2) A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANITY, edited by Anne Fremantle. 
' A big, magnificent selection of writings 
from the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Here are the letters, essays, 
poetry, meditations and creeds which 
shaped the West’s faith and its litera- 
ture. (List price, $6.00) 


3) A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIR- 
ITUALITY, edited by G. P. Fedotov. 
Before the Communist Revolution, Rus- 
sia had a rich spiritual tradition. Here 
are 500 pages that offer—in excerpts or 
complete works—the profound and 
stimulating thoughts of Russia’s holiest 
men from the 11th to the 20th century. 
(List price, $6.50) 


13) THE RECONSTRUCTED CARMEL- 
ITE MISSAL, by Margeret Rickert. A 
beautiful study of the discovery and re- 
construction of an extraordinary 14th 
century Carmelite Missal almost com- 
pletely destroyed by a vandalic Victo- 
rian book collector. With two plates in 
full color, 82 in black & white. Of great 
interest to liturgists, artists and other 
literate people. (List price, $10.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


12) SATAN, Edited by Father Bruno 
de Jesus-Marie. An unusual kind of 
thriller. A group of scholars, mostly 
French Carmelites, write about .the 
Devil’s existence and nature, his role in 
art and literature, and his manifesta- 
tions in possession and diabolism. (List 
price, $5.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


14) SOUTHERN PARISH, by Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. The controversial first vol- 
ume of Father Fichter’s detailed study of 
the dynamics of a city parish. He ana- 
lyzes the role of both clergy and laity 
in the parish and comes up with some 
frank and startling answers. (List price, 
$5.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


5) THE LETTERS OF ST. BERNARD. 
Rev. Bruno Scott James has done new 
translations of some 100 letters by the 
great 12th century contemplative and 
man of action. Humorous, consoling, im- 
passioned and scolding by turns, they 
give a vivid portrait of a saint and of 
an age. With a foreword by Thomas 
Merton. (List price, $3.50) 


6) CHOIR OF MUSES, by Etienne Gil- 
son. A fascinating inquiry into the ways 
women have inspired great writers, by 
one of our age’s most solid and most 
readable philosophers. Includes a re- 
markable final chapter on “The Artist 
and the Saint.” (List price, $3.50) 


Last month we pried one corner off Uncle Peter’s warehouse dowy 
by Kipper’s Landing and released some of the treasures he’d put | 
aside for a rainy day. (Seems the sun always shines at Kipper’s — 
Landing no matter how crusty Uncle Peter might be, so what’s he 
saving them for?) Now we've dug further into Uncle Peter's 
stockpile, with the results listed below. Look them over— 

they’re all excellent hard-covered editions, at one-half price or less.” 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. A wide- 
ranging and provocative collection of 
articles from English and European 
journals that give the latest Catholic 
opinion in many branches of thought. 
Among the contributors are Josef Pieper 
and Victor White, O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, 
by Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, a 
monk without a cloister, who in his 
wanderings was a witness to eternity, 
and in his poverty, to the treasures of 
heaven. (List price, $3.00) 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A Fordham 
professor writes a wise, calm and in- 
spiring indictment of contemporary se- 
cularism. Learned, but free from tech- 
nical jargon, these essays are on such 
themes as beauty, education, personality 
and efficiency—how they have been 
perverted and how we can restore their 
true Christian meaning. (List price, 
$3.00) 


15) THE PAPACY, by John P. Mc- 
Knight. A unique, frank and always 
excellent appraisal of the Holy See by 
a non-Catholic of great insight. Mr. 
McKnight discusses the relationship of 
the Papacy to the West, to totalitarian- 
ism, and to the world in general with 
great directness and objectivity. (List 
price, $5.00) 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY, 
by Francois Mauriac. Two short novels 
in which Nobel Prize winner Mauriac 
probes the nature of love and hate 
against a background of rural, Jansen- 
istic France. (List price, $3.00) 
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18) THERESE, by Francois Mauriac, 
One of Mauriac’s greatest works, the 
penetration of the soul of a woman who 
tries to live evilly but is redeemed by| 
her inherent courage and dignity. (List) 
price, $3.00) 7 


$1.00 EACH 
10) ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A pro-* 
found essay on conversion in which 
Father Danielou traces the fulfillment” 
of prophecy in history and examines 
the transcendent role of the Cross in 
leading men to truth. (List price, $2.50) 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald” 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition ~ 
of St. Paul’s teachings concerning the 

way Christ lives in his Church and in 

us. Msgr. Knox’s experience as trans- 

lator of the Holy Bible makes him an 
especially well-fitted commentator. (List 

price, $1.75) 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Trina 
Gorainoff. A moving and excellent writ- 
ten account of a pilgrimage to Rome by 
a Russian Catholic Woman who set forth 
with no money and no worldly goods 
except a change of clothes and a wooden 
cross about her neck. (List price, $2.50) © 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four es- | 
says on the relations between poetry,” 
mysticism, magic and knowledge. (List 
price, $2.75) 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHI- 
LOSOPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A 
good, short study which stands as a 
guide to Dr. Maritain’s massive synthe- 
sis of Thomism and modern thought. 
(List price. $2.75) 
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